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THE UNITED STATES AND DOCUMENTARY 
HISTORICAL PUBLICATION * 


By Cuarence E. Carrer 


Documentary historical publication presupposes subsidies 
which may take the form either of private subventions or grants 
of public funds. With respect to the reproduction of public pa- 
pers, as distinguished from personal or semi-public collections of 
manuscript sources, it is plain that the intervention of private 
grants-in-aid cannot be anticipated. The extension of govern- 
ment aid is consequently a positive necessity, therefore, if his- 
torical sources are to be made available to the public and for the 
use of scholars, publicists, lawyers, officials, and writers. Al- 
though the language of this address is not contrived as an argu- 
ment for documentary historical publication, inasmuch as a body 
of historians would be unlikely to envisage any other alternative, 
an inquiry concerning the past policies and major achievements 
of the United States in this regard may nevertheless be of inter- 
est at the present time. In the light of the contemporary status 
of the problem in question, a reéxamination of the history of 
governmental aid to documentary publication may cast some light 
into dark places. In that connection, however, time and space 
permit the mention of only the more significant historical publi- 
cations issued by the United States or under its patronage. 

Having thus suggested the general boundaries of the discussion, 
it may also be observed that the prospect for a revival of the 
publication of the nation’s fundamental papers is distinctly en- 
couraging. Certain departments of the government are now 
engaged in the publication of selected documents in their re- 
spective archives; some of these works have been in progress 
for many years and others are in their initial stages. The De- 


1 This paper was given as the presidential address before the Mississippi Valley 
Historical Association in Indianapolis, Indiana, April 28, 1938. 
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partment of the Navy, for example, has published the beginning 
installments of a series which is planned to embody hitherto un- 
published naval records of the nation. The Department of State 
continues to issue its annual volumes of Foreign Relations, its 
definitive edition of Treaties and Other International Acts 
of the United States of America, and its volumes of Terri- 
torial Papers of the United States. The Department of War 
is making extensive plans for the future publication, not 
yet authorized, of the records of the American Army in 
the World War. The Library of Congress has only recently 
completed a work, begun more than thirty years ago, in the pub- 
lication of the Journals of the Continental Congress; and its 
edition of the Records of the Virginia Company is also com- 
pleted. All these undertakings have been well planned, and there 
is substantial reason for the expression of the hope that this 
contemporary activity is preparatory to a new era in regard to 
documentary historical publication by the nation. The recently 
constituted National Historical Publications Commission, cre- 
ated by an act of Congress, is also a long step in advance. 

The first subvention by the United States in support of a pro- 
ject for the collecting and publishing of documentary historical 
sources was made during the War for Independence. On July 
17, 1778, Ebenezer Hazard addressed a memorial to the president 
of the Continental Congress in the following language: 


Viewing Congress as the friends of science, as well as the guard- 
ians of our liberties, I flatter myself that there can be no impro- 
priety in soliciting their patronage and assistance for a collection 
of American State Papers, which, from its evident utility, they will 
not deem unworthy of either. 

The design of it is to furnish materials for a good history of the 
United States, which may now be very well done; for so rapid has 
been our political progress, that we can easily recur to the first step 
taken on the Continent, and clearly point out our different advances 
from persecution to comparative liberty, and from thence to inde- 
pendent empire. . . . The undertaking will appear, at first view, to 
be too great for an unassisted individual; and experience has con- 
vinced me, that although several years’ incessant application has 
produced an important collection, yet so numerous are the materials 
and so much dispersed, that a whole life would be insufficient to 
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complete it in a way in which I have hitherto been obliged. I now 
propose to visit each State for that purpose, and must request of 
Congress a certificate of their approbation of my design, should 
they approve of it, and a recommendation to the several Governors 
and Presidents to grant me free access to the records of their re- 
spective States, and permission to extract from them such parts as 
may fall within the limits of my plan. 


Thus Ebenezer Hazard initiated the first comprehensive pro- 
posal for the collection and publication of the national records 
and besought the first government recognition of an enterprise 
of that character. His challenging appeal was answered 
promptly in the Continental Congress by the passage of a res- 
olution recommended by a committee consisting of Richard 
Henry Lee, Samuel Adams, and William Duer, which approved 
the plan and provided for an advance of one thousand dollars in 
its aid. Since Hazard was occupied for many years by public busi- 
ness, however, his two volumes as finally published at private ex- 
pense in 1792 and 1794 represent the sum total of this first begin- 
ning. Its significance apart from the intrinsic value of the frag- 
ment which appeared lies in the fact that it was not only cited as 
a precedent more than fifty years later when a similar work was 
again undertaken, but also that for one hundred and sixty years 
the same problem, the same appeal, and the same responses have 
been continuous. The genealogical line is complete. As the record 
unfolds it is not a far cry, in truth, from 1778 to 1938. 

One may pass hastily over the generation following the adop- 
tion of the Constitution. Aside from the publication of Zeph- 
aniah Swift’s edition of the Laws of Congress, generally known 
as Folwell’s edition, and of the Journals of Congress, which 
formed rather a part of the routine business of the government, 
those years represent no progress. Men were busy and the times 
were parlous. Historical publication had to await a quieter day, 
and that time came after the War of 1812. One of the accom- 
paniments, indeed, of the outburst of national feeling subsequent 
to 1815, which took so many and varied forms, was a series of 
important historical publications issued under the patronage 
of Congress. 

In the files of the United States Senate, now in the National 
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Archives, is the original memorial of Thomas B. Wait and Sons, 
dated January 25, 1816, praying Congress to take under its 
patronage a second edition of State Papers and Public Docu- 
ments, the first edition of eight volumes of which had been pub- 
lished in Boston in 1814 and 1815. That first edition had been 
sold out, and it was proposed by Wait and Sons that additional 
documents not included in the first edition — papers of a con- 
fidential nature — should now be printed if desired by Congress. 
In the memorial in question emphasis was placed upon the great 
demand by libraries and other public institutions for the work, 
which had encouraged the compilers and publishers to petition 
Congress for its patronage. The result of the memorial was the 
passage of an act approved March 25, 1816, authorizing the 
secretary of state to subscribe for five hundred copies of the 
second and improved edition of Wait’s State Papers and Public | 
Documents, to be completed in nine volumes, the binding and | 
cost per page being also specified in the act. The sum of $10,125 
was then appropriated as the subscription of Congress to the 
enterprise. In 1817 a tenth volume of the same work was like- 
wise subscribed for by Congress. When the third edition of Wait 
appeared in 1819, in twelve volumes, the title page stated that it 
was ‘‘published under the patronage of Congress,’’ although no 
action by that body respecting a third edition has been found. 
During the same period, by an act approved March 27, 1818, 
Congress authorized the publication, under the direction of the 
president, of the Diplomatic Correspondence of the American 
Revolution and of the Journal of the Constitutional Convention 
of 1787. The former was entrusted to Jared Sparks; the ten 
| volumes of the Correspondence completed under his editorship 
were published in 1829. To the secretary of state went the task 
of preparing the Journal of the Convention for publication, and 
it appeared in 1819. The present is not the occasion for a dis- 
cussion of the merits of the works mentioned; they received their 
evaluation long ago. Their significance today, however, arises 
from the light they throw on the attitude of the government of 
the United States respecting historical publications in this rela- 
tively early period. 
In the following decade there was steady production under the 
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patronage of Congress. In 1820 there appeared a reprint of the 
Journals of the United States Senate, in five volumes; in 1821 
a first printing of the Secret Journals of the Acts and Proceed- 
ings of Congress, 1775-1788, in four volumes; in 1826 a reprint 
of the Journals of the House of Representatives, in nine vol- 
umes; and in 1828 a first printing of the Executive Journal of 
the United States Senate, in three volumes. 

Historical publishing under the authority of Congress in the 
years referred to was seemingly preparatory to more significant 
achievements in the middle period, from 1831 to 1861. The series 
of American State Papers by Joseph Gales and William W. 
Seaton, for example, represents, both as to scope and quality, 
not only the high-water-mark.of historical publication up to the 
period of the Civil War, but perhaps for the entire history of 
the United States. 

It was in March, 1829, that Gales and Seaton first issued pro- 
posals for publishing what they called ‘‘A Compilation of the 
Executive Documents, and of the Legislative Records of Con- 
gress, of date anterior to the third session of the thirteenth Con- 
gress.’’ It was perhaps not wholly a patriotic motive that in- 
spired the authors of this proposal, for they asserted frankly 
that they possessed a large printing establishment left idle on 
their hands by reason of the success of a certain combination of 
printers in superseding them in the business of printing for Con- 
gress. Nevertheless, despite their having been ousted for polit- 
ical reasons as government printers, they were able to convince 
Congress of the utility of their proposal. In support of their 
memorial for a congressional authorization of a subscription to 
their project, Gales and Seaton submitted a statement which 
might well have appeared only yesterday: 


The value of a work of this description will be obvious to those 
who reflect upon the magnitude of the interests to which these 
Documents relate, and advert to the fact, that, of some of them, 
there is not a printed copy extant (the printed documents having 
been destroyed by the conflagration of the Capitol in 1814) whilst 
the Manuscript Copies are subject to mutiliation and destruction 
from the necessity of constant reference to them for the most 
ordinary facts concerning the National History and particularly 
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the Legislative History of our country. Of the value of such records, 
and the importance of preserving them, in Governments where 
written law and doctrine is of less consequence than here, if cor- 
robative argument were necessary, a strong evidence is afforded by 
the fact, that the Government of Great Britain has caused to be 
printed, at a vast expense, not only copies but also facsimilies of 
the most important papers connected with the Historical and Legis- 
lative Records of that country, of which copies are to be seen in the 
Library of Congress. Other Governments have shown similar rev- 
erence for their National Records. Ours are certainly not less 
worthy of being preserved. Aside from their interest to the states- 
man and student, they deserve preservation, in a durable form, in 
the Libraries of all the Legislative Bodies in the Union, as monu- 
ments of the past, and beacons of the future. A proper National 
pride demands that they shall be rescued from oblivion. 


Within less than one month after the transmission to Congress 
of the proposals of Gales and Seaton, the committee on library 
of the House of Representatives in a report made on February 
4, 1830, which embodied the substance of the arguments of the 
memorialists, recommended the passage of a bill authorizing the 
clerk of the House of Representatives ‘‘to subscribe for seven 
hundred and fifty copies of the compilation of Congressional 
documents proposed to be published by Gales and Seaton,’’ and 
providing that ‘‘the documents shall be selected under the direc- 
tion of the secretary of the Senate and the clerk of the House 
of Representatives,’’ and providing also that ‘‘the price paid for 
the printing of the said copies shall be at the rate not exceeding 
that price paid to the printer of Congress for printing the doc- 
uments of the two Houses.’’ The bill as recommended was passed 
and approved March 2, 1831. 

If the United States does not possess a Monumenta it can 
surely point with a certain pride to the work which followed the 
enactment of the important legislation thus mentioned — legis- 
lation which was renewed from time to time to allow for the 
continuance of the work beyond what was originally contem- 
plated as its metes and bounds. The American State Papers, in 
thirty-eight stately folio volumes, the initial numbers of which 
appeared in 1831, required thirty years for completion. The series 
represents the first example of a documentary historical publica- 
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tion by the United States based on a general plan and carried 
through consistently until its cessation. The work ceased in 1861, 
when it had been brought approximately to 1832. Grouped in 
ten classes, or series, designed to embody the relevant papers of 
every branch and activity of the government of the United States, 
the American State Papers contains the most comprehensive set of 
documents now available for the period 1789-1832. The respective 
classes of papers which received attention were those relating to 
Indian affairs, foreign relations, public lands, military affairs, 
naval affairs, commerce and navigation, finance, claims, post of- 
fice, and miscellaneous items. There are imperfections in these 
printed versions of the textual matter to be sure, as a comparison 
with the original manuscripts discloses, and an organization of 
the documents which is sometimes provoking; nevertheless it is 
probably more dependably accurate than any other work of its 
kind in the era in which it was published. Today, more than a cen- 
tury after the initial volumes of the series appeared, a set of Gales 
and Seaton’s American State Papers remains the only reliable 
and comprehensive documentary source book for the years 1789- 
1832. The fact that some of the originals from which the compilers 
drew their materials have disappeared further enhances the 
value of the volumes. Unfortunately, with the issuance of the 
thirty-eighth volume in 1861, the project was dropped and never 
resumed. 

A short time after Gales and Seaton had secured the sanction 
of Congress for their edition of the work just described, another 
project was launched — one which was designed to continue the 
work begun by Ebenezer Hazard in 1778. By an act approved 
March 2, 1833, the secretary of state was authorized to contract 
with Peter Force and Matthew St. Clair Clarke for the publica- 
tion of ‘‘The Documentary History of the American Revolu- 
tion.’’ This proposed publication was evidently in the mind of 
Peter Force, according to his own assertion, for several years 
before the authorizing law was enacted. At any rate, on Decem- 
ber 29, 1831, Force and Clarke transmitted their memorial to 
Congress for consideration. The language of the document is 
not without interest; it reads in part as follows: 
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The memorial of the subscribers respectfully represents, that as 
early as the 11th day of July, 1778, the memorial of Ebenezer 
Hazard was presented to Congress, calling their attention to the 
importance of ‘‘a Collection of American State Papers.’’ On the 
20th day of the same month certain resolutions were passed approv- 
ing of the object, and granting such patronage and facilities as he 
desired. 


After referring to the failure of Hazard to complete the enter- 
prise for which he had been given encouragement by Congress, 
the memorialists continue: 


Your memorialists present themselves to Congress, willing and 
partially prepared to undertake this interesting and laborious 
collection. Much time has been devoted to the contemplation of this 
work, and though difficulties have been foreseen, they are not con- 
sidered insuperable. This work would appropriately be called ‘‘A 
Documentary History of the American Revolution, from the com- 
mencement of the restrictive measures of Great Britain to the 
adoption of the present Constitution of the United States.’’ Why 
such a publication has not long since been made, is a matter of 
surprise to your memorialists, who are satisfied that, without it, the 
true history of the revolution cannot be presented. Even the Jour- 
nals of Congress from 1774 to 1789 are very unsatisfactory, from 
the fact that the corresponding documents have never been printed. 
A mere publication of the valuable papers in the Department of 
State, as they now exist, would be exceedingly defective, many hav- 
ing been lost or withdrawn, which will have to be supplied from 
other sources. ... Your memorialists believe the present a proper 
time to urge Congress to perpetuate these records, which belong to 
posterity ; and fully aware that this is a day of bookmaking, they 
are willing to subject the publication to the inspection of any 
tribunal which Congress may erect. It is hardly necessary to say 
that no work of this kind may be completed without the assistance 
of the Government. The magnitude, the importance, the nationality 
of the work, will, if ever to be accomplished, receive the patronage 
of the Congress of the United States. 


As already suggested, Congress approved the plan of the 
memorialists, the most effective leader in their behalf on the 
floor of the House of Representatives having been Edward 
Everett of Massachusetts. There is little need for concern, in 
the present instance, with the details of the financial arrange- 
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ments embodied in the contract made with the secretary of state 
for the publication in question. The late Professor John S. 
Bassett, in an illuminating account in his book entitled The Mid- 
dle Group of American Historians, has described thoroughly the 
contractual phase of the business. That it was not entirely satis- 
factory, either to Congress or to Force, is apparent from an 
examination of the mass of relevant correspondence, and of the 
debates in Congress concerning the question of the expense of the 
undertaking. Nevertheless Force and Clarke, the latter contin- 
uing as a partner in the venture for several years, proceeded 
with the publication of what came to be called the American 
Archives. In their anxiety to secure the support of the executive 
branches of the government for their project the endorsement 
of leading members of the Cabinet was sought and received. 
Among the letters of approval from these sources that have been 
preserved are those of Secretary of State Edward Livingston, 
Secretary of War Lewis Cass, and Attorney General Roger B. 
Taney. The defense by Secretary Livingston of the purpose and 
plan of publication of the Revolutionary records was lengthy 
and singularly effective. 

The American Archives series, unhappily, was never com- 
pleted. The first volume, published in 1837, was the beginning of 
series four; the last, published in 1853, was the third volume of 
series five, making in all nine volumes which covered the years 
1774 to 1776 inclusive. Force’s intention, as disclosed subsequent 
to the initiation of the work, was to include volumes containing 
the records of tiie colonies, for which the first three series were 
reserved, but this fact was apparently never revealed to Con- 
gress. 

The immediate situation which prevented the continuation of 
the work beyond the dates mentioned is found in the refusal of 
Secretary of State William L. Marcy to approve of the manu- 
script of a volume submitted to him, as was customary, for his 
inspection. There are no official records extant assigning the 
reasons for this disapproval. Early in 1855 Force submitted to 
the secretary of state the estimates for the fourth volume of the 
fifth series, and shortly thereafter transmitted the papers which 
he proposed to include in both the fourth and fifth volumes. 
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After a delay of several months Secretary Marcy summoned 
Force to his office and informed him of his decision to make no 
recommendation to Congress, though exactly what course the 
conversation took on that occasion is not certainly known. Force 
subsequently wrote to George Bancroft that Marcy condemned 
the work as ‘‘worthless, utterly worthless.’’ When Lewis Cass 
succeeded Marcy as secretary of state another unsuccessful at- 
tempt was made to secure the department’s favorable considera- 
tion. No explanation has been found for this reversal of Cass’s 
earlier favorable view, when he was secretary of war, of Force’s 
plan. Bancroft asserted that it ‘‘is a scandal to the country and 
an injury to the world of letters, that the printing of the archives 
has been arrested,’’ and the State Historical Society of Wis- 
consin and the Connecticut Historical Society sent strong recom- 
mendations to Secretary Cass to approve the work, but he seems 
not to have been moved. 

Although no official explanation was offered for the depart- 
ment’s abandonment of Force and the American Archives, a 
study of the relevant correspondence during the twenty-five 
years in which the publication was an issue, and of the occasional 
debates thereon in Congress discloses that dissatisfaction was 
often expressed with the manner in which Force administered 
his part of the contract for publishing the documents. There 
were, in fact, two chief criticisms. In the first instance Force 
was charged with having taken advantage of the rather loosely 
drawn authorizing legislation and of the equally elastic contract 
which he made with Secretary Livingston. There was much dis- 
cussion in Congress on this point, and there was probably some 
ground for the criticism that the work was becoming excessively 
costly. Such was the situation when the matter reached the sec- 
retary of state in 1855, and knowledge concerning the complaints 
against Force probably explains in part Secretary Marcy’s re- 
luctance to recommend congressional appropriations for the 
purchase of further volumes. It may be said in partial defense 
of Force, however, against whom no charge of dishonesty can be 
preferred, that the widespread free distribution of the copies of 
the publication, including a presentation of copies of back num- 
bers to members of Congress who took their seats after the regu- 
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lar distributions, had greatly increased the cost of the undertak- 
ing. 

A second complaint contemporaneously made related to 
Force’s policy of crowding his pages with such documents as 
the laws and legislative journals of the various states which had 
been printed previously in other places. Whether right or wrong 
with respect to this practice, Force was unwilling to meet the 
criticism by adhering to his original proposal of incorporating 
only, or mainly, manuscript sources. In any event it was un- 
doubtedly a combination of the various objections that brought 
the publication of the American Archives to an untimely end. 

From time to time in this narrative reference has been made 
to authorizations by Congress,for subscriptions and contracts. 
As a matter of fact, prior to 1861 the United States was not 
engaged directly in the business of printing and publishing; 
such business was left to private printers and publishers. To 
this end one of two plans was generally followed: Congress 
would either agree, in accordance with an act or a resolution, to 
subscribe for a definite number of copies of a given publication 
of a certain size, with the cost per page stipulated; or it would 
authorize the president or the secretary of state to enter into a 
contract with a printer, usually under similar restrictions. In 
1861, however, Congress purchased a printing press and began 
to print and publish its own proceedings, as well as other public 
documents. Henceforth one finds all official publication projects 
being gradually centralized and brought under the direct super- 
vision either of Congress or of one of the several executive de- 
partments. 

With the closing of the middle period, which must be regarded 
as the golden age of historical publication by the nation, there 
was a lapse of several years before documentary historical pub- 
lication was resumed on a large scale, so far as actual produc- 
tion was concerned. The continuity, however, was not entirely 
broken. In 1861 Secretary of State William H. Seward sub- 
mitted to Congress for publication the manuscript of a volume 
containing the general diplomatic correspondence of that year; 
it was entitled State Papers Relating to Foreign Affairs, which 
was subsequently changed to Papers Relating to the Foreign 
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Relations of the United States, commonly known as the Foreign 
Relations volumes of the department of state. Prior to 1861 
there had been no regular publication of papers of this class, 
with the exception of those appearing in Wait’s State Papers 
and Public Documents and in Gales and Seaton’s American State 
Papers. But it had been the custom since the days of Washington 
for the president to enclose with his annual message to Congress 
a select number of diplomatic papers, and although such docu- 
ments were never very extensive Seward’s action in 1861 had 
some precedent. This was the beginning of what has come to be 
viewed as one of the fundamental historical publications of the 
United States. One essential difference is to be noted, however, 
between the earlier volumes of the series in question and those 
of the present day. For many years the annual volumes of this 
sequential publication, with the exception of 1869 when there 
was no issue, contained only current documents and were as a 
result necessarily incomplete. Volumes so published would na- 
turally fail to embody anything like a complete record of the 
correspondence for a given year. The inadequacy of such vol- 
umes as a record of diplomatic correspondence was realized and 
on March 26, 1925, the Department of State issued an order en- 
titled ‘‘Principles to Guide in the Editing of Foreign Relations,’’ 
which provided that the material in the Foreign Relations pub- 
lication should ‘‘be substantially complete as regards the files 
of the department.’’ This order is still in force and it can be said 
that the volumes prepared pursuant to its provisions, of which 
the first was the 1914 World War Supplement volume published 
in 1928, have been not only ‘‘substantially complete’’ but edited 
in a manner which meets the required standards of scholarship 
for such a publication. 

A reading of the order will show that confidential documents 
in the department’s files received from foreign governments, 
such as diplomatic correspondence, et cetera, cannot be published 
in the volumes without the consent of these governments. There 
has been a tendency among certain governments to withhold 
consent when the date of the documents was too close to what the 
governments in question regarded as ‘‘current events.’’ As a 
result the volumes are now published on a schedule of approx- 
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imately fifteen years behind the date of the papers printed there- 
in. The position of the Department of State as to this has been 
that if the volumes are to be ‘‘substantially complete’’ they 
should contain all important correspondence pertaining to a par- 
ticular issue and that to leave out such correspondence would 
not only result in a volume which would present an incomplete 
record but also a record which might be misleading. 

The policy of requesting consent of foreign governments ap- 
plies only, as stated, to correspondence, papers, et cetera, re- 
ceived from foreign governments. It does not apply to the de- 
partment’s own correspondence, that is, for example, to the 
department’s instructions to American diplomatic missions or 
consular offices, to despatches from these offices and missions, 
or to notes addressed to foreign governments. The Department 
of State decides whether such material will be published. In 
deciding what to publish and what to omit the department is 
governed by the following provisions of the order of March 26, 
1925: 


Omissions of the following kind are recognized as legitimate and 
necessary : 

(a) matters which if published at the time would tend to embarrass 
negotiations or other business ; 

(b) to condense the record and avoid needless details; 

(ce) to preserve the confidence reposed in the Department by other 
governments and by individuals; 

(d) to avoid needless offense to other nationalities or individuals by 
excising invidious comments not relevant or essential to the subject; 
and, 

(e) to suppress personal opinions presented in despatches and not 

-adopted by the Department. To this there is one qualification, namely, 
that in major decisions it is desirable, where possible, to show the 
choices presented to the Department when the decision was made. 

On the other hand, there must be no alteration of the text, no de- 
letions without indicating the place in the text where the deletion is 
made, and no omission of facts which were of major importance in 
reaching a decision. Nothing should be omitted with a view to conceal- 
ing or glossing over what might be regarded by some as a defect of 
a policy. 


In addition to the diplomatic papers concerning relations with 
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foreign nations there was also the vast accumulation of doc- 
uments relating to the Civil War. In 1864, on the recommenda- 
tion of Major General Henry W. Halleck, there was initiated 
the plan of publishing the official records of that conflict; seven- 
teen years after the first resolution of Congress authorizing such 
a program there appeared, in 1881, the first volume of the War 
of the Rebellion: a Compilation of the Official Records of the 
Union and Confederate Armies. The last volume of this series 
of 129 volumes and an index volume were published in 1901, with 
a total cost of $2,858,000, or more than $22,000 per volume. 
Readers of the Mississtpr1 VatLey Historica, Review are fam- 
iliar with the disclosures made by Dallas D. Irvine in his illum- 
inating article entitled ‘‘The Genesis of the Official Records,’’ 
which appeared within the past year (see ante, XXIV (1937), 
221-229) ; it contains the story of the long delays, the numerous 
changes of plan, and the courageous work of Captain Robert N. 
Scott, who was placed in charge of the publications office of the 
war records in 1877. It was Captain Scott who became responsi- 
ble for the most that is of value in the publication. By associat- 
ing former confederate officers on the staff, Scott was able to 
procure essential records of the confederate army, and by his 
policy of excluding irrelevant matter, especially non-contem- 
porary materials, a work was produced which will never have 
to be redone, even though it may not withstand all the tests of 
modern historical editing. But the documents in question were 
not published wholly for scholars; they served also to refresh 
the memories of participants in the Civil War. 

There remains to be noted one other major documentary pub- 
lication which was initiated prior to the World War. In 1904 
there appeared the first volume of the Library of Congress edi- 
tion of the Journals of the Continental Congress. This work was 
completed, after numerous interruptions, in 1937. Like its prede- 
cessor of more than a century earlier, however, it excludes the 
accompanying papers. 

With regard generally to the period extending from the Civil 
War to the World War, it is plain that the one dominant char- 
acteristic was the total absence of general planning. A consider- 
able number of purely ephemeral and fortuitous collections ap- 
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peared in the era mentioned which might well have been avoided 
had there been any central advisory or planning commission to 
advise Congress. It is in this regard that attention may be 
called to the action of the president of the United States in 1908 
in instructing his committee on department methods to appoint 
a subcommittee of historians to investigate and report on the 
problem of a systematic publication of the documentary sources 
of the government. The instruction in question is as follows: 


With a view to the adoption of a more systematic and effective 
method of dealing with the problem of documentary historical pub- 
lications of the United States Government, so as to secure a max- 
imum of economy and efficiency, you are instructed to consider the 
desirability of reviewing, with the aid of experts, the whole field 
of documentary historical publications which consist wholly or 
mainly of material for the history of the United States, and fram- 
ing a preliminary plan which will represent the deliberate judg- 
ment of historical experts and serve to guide subsequent govern- 
mental work of this kind into the best channels. 


The subcommittee appointed pursuant to the above instruc- 
tion of the president consisted of nine prominent historians 
whose names carried great weight in the years around 1908. 
The chairman of the committee was Worthington C. Ford and the 
secretary was J. Franklin Jameson. Admiral Alfred T. Mahan 
and Frederick Jackson Turner were also members of this body, 
which compiled an elaborate report —a document that is well 
worth rereading today. In it was embodied a record of past 
efforts of the United Sates with respect to documentary publica- 
tion and recommendations as to future activities. The great 
gaps in the collections already published or in prospect were 
indicated, and suggestions were offered as to the fields most in 
need of cultivation. Not the least significant of the observations 
regarding unworked fields were those made concerning the per- 
iod from 1832 to 1861, for which there are practically no pub- 
lished historical sources, not even in the more highly specialized 
fields such as foreign relations. The report also contained two 
especially noteworthy recommendations, one of which was never 
forgotten, and the second of which may yet be revived. The 
committee proposed that a permanent commission on National 
Historical Publications should be created, and a draft of a bill 
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to that end was attached to its report. This recommendation was 
directly in line with the instruction quoted above, and its essen- 
ial feature was to become a part of the law of the land twenty- 
nine years later. 

The second recommendation was that the American State 
Papers series should be revived and continued, with additional 
classes to cover new fields of governmental activity. It was not 
without reason that the committee of 1908 emphasized the urgent 
need of a return to the more ideal method of a comprehensive 
and systematic publication of the nation’s records which had 
characterized the middle period. Economy itself reénforced such 
a proposal. Prior to 1908, historians could not, to be sure, com- 
plain that funds were not expended by the United States on its 
historical publications; they were in fact expended to a lavish 
degree. Approximately three millions of dollars were appro- 
priated and utilized between 1861 and 1908, but the bulk of this 
immense sum had gone to defray the cost of the Official Records 
of the War of the Rebellion. 

It remains to note that the report thus described was trans- 
mitted to Congress by the president on February 11, 1909, and 
that it was printed as a Senate document. No further action by 
Congress is noted and nothing was therefore done relative to 
the recommendations contained in the report. Then there came 
the World War and its aftermath, during which time not much 
thought was devoted to the general subject. In 1920, however, 
the committee of policy of the American Historical Association 
referred to the work of the 1908 committee and asserted the be- 
lief that ‘‘if possible, results should be obtained from the im- 
portant and exceedingly valuable work of the committee.’’ It 
recommended, therefore, that the committee ‘‘be reappointed and 
charged with the consideration of methods by which the program, 
or some part thereof,’’ might be carried out. Pursuant to the 
recommendation mentioned, the association appointed a stand- 
ing committee on the ‘‘ Documentary Historical Publications of 
the United States.’’ The successive reports of this committee, 
found in the annual reports of the American Historical Associa- 
tion through the year 1932 and thereafter in manuscript form in 
the files of the committee, constitute an epitome of the state of 
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progress with respect to the historical publications of the gov- 
ernment from 1923 to the present time. Resolutions embodied 
from year to year in the reports in question were designed to 
lend encouragement to specific works undertaken by different 
executive departments, and recommendations were made as to the 
initiation of new projects. More important, perhaps, than the for- 
mal, written record of the activities of this committee was the per- 
sonal influence of its members on congressional committees and 
on the departments engaged in historical production of one kind 
or another. It will be observed that although the committee of 
the association on documentary historical publication had no 
legal standing, it tended to function somewhat after the design 
suggested by the committee of 1908. Instead, however, of seek- 
ing to formulate a general scheme of systematic publications in 
accordance with the earlier committee’s idea, it took the practical 
and realistic position that the better expedient was to encourage 
specific works of merit and to await a better opportunity for the 
promotion of the larger object. 

It may be noted in this connection that currently there are two 
methods of providing for the publication of historical collections 
by the national government. The first is through the initiative 
of an executive department, which may insert in its annual 
budget request an item to defray the cost of a given publication; 
this item must of course pass the test of scrutiny by the Bureau 
of the Budget and the respective appropriations committees of 
Congress. Once that series of tests is passed successfully it has 
generally been possible to continue indefinitely works thus ini- 
tiated. Illustrations of this practice are observed in the publica- 
tion by the Department of State of the Foreign Relations vol- 
umes, already described, and of Hunter Miller’s monumental 
edition of Treaties and Other International Acts of the 
United States. When the fact was disclosed that there was no 
single edition of the treaties of the United States which con- 
tained all, or nearly all, of those acts in complete and accurate 
form, and that some had never been printed and were therefore 
practically unknown and virtually inaccessible, there arose a 
demand by scholars in the fields of history and international 
relations for a new and complete edition of the treaties. It is 
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worthy of notice that the plan for such an addition by the Depart- 
ment of State received the strong endorsement of the committee 
on documentary historical publications of the American Histori- 
cal Association. 

The second method referred to is to secure a specific appro- 
priation by Congress. In this instance there is a double hazard 
to be overcome: the authorization is often difficult to obtain, and 
there follows the equally uncertain action with respect to an 
appropriation. Reference to the code of the United States will 
disclose several instances of authorizations granted without 
accompanying appropriations of the necessary funds to defray 
the expense of publication. An example of this second procedure 
which has thus far succeeded is found in the instance of the 
series entitled The Territorial Papers of the United States, pub- 
lished also by the Department of State. The first legislation au- 
thorizing the collecting and copying of the relevant official papers 
of the territories was enacted in 1925, in what is known as the 
Ralston Act; this act was renewed in 1929 with the additional 
provision for publication; and it was again renewed in 1937. 
The legislation mentioned was not initiated by the Department 
of State; the origin and promotion of the project authorized in 
the various acts mentioned which laid on the department the 
duty of administering the task, is found rather in the organized 
efforts of the various historical agencies of the country, and 
notably of the committee on documentary publication, in line 
with its belief that it was better to plan the publication of a 
particular series with definite boundaries than to delay longer in 
the hope of fulfilling the ideal which was set up by the committee 
of 1908. 

The legislative history of the acts making possible the Terri- 
torial Papers project further illustrates the principle, made ev- 
ident throughout this narrative, that Congress continues willing 
to make provision for historical publication when rightly ap- 
proached. The original act, approved March 3, 1925, which 
provided only for collecting and copying the official papers of 
the territories, was, to be sure, enacted with some difficulty; in 
fact, the measure was finally passed only by omitting the provi- 
sion for publication. Before the completion of the task contem- 
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plated in the act in question, the project was stopped, however, 
by reason of lack of funds. There then began an organized cam- 
paign for the passage of a law which would provide not only for 
collecting and copying but also for the publication of the official 
records of the territories. With careful attention to details, the 
friends of this proposed measure were successful in seeing it 
through Congress; this time there appears to have been no oppo- 
sition, and the act was passed and approved February 28, 1929. 
But when it became evident that the essential documents could 
not be compressed into less than thirty or more volumes without 
sacrificing the purposes for which the legislation had been urged, 
it was realized that one or more additional authorizations would 
be necessary. Inasmuch, therefore, as the sum from which appro- 
priations could be made under the act of 1929 would be exhausted 
by the end of the fiscal year 1938, the friends of the project 
throughout the country, particularly members of the historical 
profession and officials of the various historical societies, ad- 
dressed the secretary of state urging that steps be taken by the 
department to place the matter of reauthorization before Con- 
gress. In view of these urgent requests, and after receiving 
assurances that the Bureau of the Budget had no objection to 
the proposed legislation so far as the financial program of the 
government was concerned, the department prepared the neces- 
sary papers for transmission to the White House. The pres- 
ident then submitted to Congress, in a special message, the draft 
of a bill authorizing additional appropriations, together with a 
letter and report of Acting Secretary of State R. Walton Moore. 
These papers were commended by the president to the favorable 
attention of Congress. The message, with its enclosures, was 
referred to the committees on printing of the respective houses, 
and at this juncture the supporters of the proposed legislation 
again came forward in its behalf, by means of commending let- 
ters and other communications to members of the committees 
mentioned. The bill passed the Senate by the unanimous consent 
route, and on reaching the House of Representatives it was 
referred to the committee on printing. Thereupon, through the 
friendly and helpful codperation of the chairman of the com- 
mittee, the Honorable J. Walter Lambeth, there was arranged 
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a formal two day hearing on the bill, at which a number of his- 
torians, as well as others, were present, who stated their views 
as to why the bill in question should be passed. The committee 
report, made at the conclusion of the hearing, asserted: In 
view of the widespread interest in the publication ‘‘and the 
efficient and economicai manner in which the work is being car- 
ried on, the Committee is unanimous in the belief that it would 
be a mistake to suspend the work, as will be necessary if this 
legislation fails of passage.’’ Thanks to the watchful care of 
Chairman Lambeth the bill passed the House also by unanimous 
consent, and was approved June 27, 1937. 

From what has been related respecting the policy of the 
United States, it is plain that Congress is not unfriendly to the 
general principle of publishing the essential records of the na- 
tion, and that it is ready to do its share provided there is suffi- 
cient evidence of support from interested people — support 
which is authentic and genuine. Competent attention must of 
course be paid to getting such evidence before members of Con- 
gress at the right time. And so there is little to be said for the 
view sometimes heard that Congress will not make possible the 
publication of historical sources because it is rather more inter- 
ested in other matters. The difficulty during the past thirty or 
forty years has been that no concerted effort was made and fol- 
lowed through by the historical interests of the nation. That is 
precisely where the responsibility rests. 

What of the future of documentary historical publication? 
What other projected historical collections are on the horizon? 
Those are questions one cannot answer. The suggestion was made 
at the beginning of this address that the outlook was compara- 
tively bright. A statement of present progress has been out- 
lined, and attention has also been directed to the National His- 
torical Publications Commission, a body which was created by 
the National Archives Act, approved June 19, 1934. According 
to the provisions of this act the commission thus created 


shall make plans, estimates, and recommendations for such historical 
works and collections of sources as seem appropriate for publica- 
tion . . . at the public expense, said Commission to consist of the 
Archivist of the United States, who shall be its Chairman; the 
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historical adviser of the Department of State; the chief of the 
historical section of the War Department, General Staff; the Su- 
perintendent of naval records in the Navy Department; the chief 
of the Division of Manuscripts of the Library of Congress; and two 
members of the American Historical Association appointed by the 
President thereof from among those persons who are or have been 
members of the executive council of the said association. 


It is provided further that the chairman of the commission 
‘*shall transmit to Congress the recommendations of the Com- 
mission on National Historical Publications.’’ An authorization 
of appropriations for the expenses and work of the commission 
is also provided in the act. 

It remains for the future to, disclose what the commission will 
be in a position to do or what policy it may evolve with respect 
to documentary historical publications. It is not certain that 
the commission itself is yet able to answer these questions in 
full. But certain general observations may be made in regard 
to its position and to its functions. The significance of the crea- 
tion of the commission may be found by reference to the recom- 
mendations of the committee of 190%, which, as already pointed 
out, called for exactly what is now a part of the law of the land. 
It is an answer to the sentiment long expressed by historians and 
publicists, and by members of Congress, that some planning 
body was needed to advise with regard to any extensive govern- 
mental publications of an historical nature. With respect to its 
functions, it may be pointed out that the commission is not in 
itself a publishing agency; as the law stands it possesses no 
authority to prepare or to publish documentary and other his- 
torical works. The commission exists then, only in an advisory 
capacity to Congress, and there is nothing in the law which 
prescribes adherence to its recommendations. Any department 
of the government may proceed, if it possesses the necessary 
funds, to publish its historical collections in any manner or form 
it sees fit. The commission, moreover, is not likely to advise, on 
its own motion, respecting works already initiated or partially 
completed. 

In regard to the field as a whole, however, it is anticipated that 
this new advisory body, which will be permanent, and which oc- 
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cupies a strategic position due to its connection with the National 
Archives, may ultimately formulate recommendations for the 
orderly and systematic publication of documentary sources. It 
is hardly conceivable that any new publication will be authorized 
by Congress without having at least had the advice of the com- 
mission on national historical publications. It is submitted that 
this is a condition greatly to be desired, and the hope is expressed 
that there will evolve a long range plan to be submitted to Con- 
gress, which will supplement what is now being done and what 
has been accomplished in former years. 








HUMOR OF THE BACKWOODS, 1820-1840 
By Pump D. Jorpan 


‘‘A man without a sense of humor,’’ an anonymous wit once 
remarked, ‘‘is occasionally to be respected, often to be feared, 
and nearly always to be avoided.’’ * Humor, indeed, is the result 
of a sense of proportion and of an appreciation of the perspec- 
tive in things.’ It flourishes best among peers. 

American humor, during tlie colonial period, was a pale imi- 
tation of the English wits and offered little which was indigenous 
to native experiences.* Benjamin Franklin’s waggery, dependent 
upon the contrast between early rural and urban life as well as 
upon tales of exaggeration, seems to be the first genuine native 
wit.* The rise of the constitutional government stimulated a na- 
tional sense of incongruity still further. Perhaps the satire 
heaped upon a new people by English critics, such as Mrs. Trol- 
lope and Charles Dickens, stung the nation into petulance while 
teaching it to chuckle at its own oddities. 

This period of twenty laughing years, from 1820 to 1840, is 
significant in the history of American humor for several reasons. 
The colonial backgrounds of comic literature extended from 
1607 until 1800. With the turn of the century, a native wit was 
apparent and its backwoods element perhaps was at its best 
during the two decades under discussion. The period marks also 
the beginning of a consciously written literature of fun. The 
nation was fast realizing the comic nature of its own unique 
society and institutions. It was deliberately developing a fictional 


1‘*Contributor’s Club,’’ Atlantic Monthly (Boston), C (1907), 427-428. 

2 Reader (Indianapolis), IX (1906), 70. 

3 For general discussions of American humor see: Walter Blair, Native American 
Humor (New York, 1937) ; Constance Rourke, American Humor (New York, 1931) ; 
Living Age (Boston), XCII (1867), 673; ibid., CCLXV (1910), 686-689; Munsey’s 
Magazine (New York), XXV (1901), 482-490; Bookman (New York), XXI (1905), 
584-589; Harper’s Magazine (New York), CXXXIV (1917), 442-445. 

4A Pocket Book of the Early American Humorists (Boston, 1907), chap. 1; also 
Carl Holliday, The Wit and Humor of Colonial Days (Philadelphia, 1912), chap. 6. 
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technique by which to perpetuate the ridiculous in the national 
literature. In addition, certain ‘‘stock’’ characters or sectional 
types were coming into vogue. 

About this time, indeed, the ‘‘Down Easter’’ and the ‘‘ Flush- 
timer’’ of Alabama and Mississippi made their bows to laugh- 
ing audiences. ‘‘The discovery of California,’’ wrote W. P. 
Trent, in his retrospective analysis of American humor, ‘‘ brought 
other reckless specimens of humanity to the front, and as the 
country ... filled up, the contrast between the life of the settled 
East and of the various Wests has given birth to fresh phases of 
a humorous literature constant in its main features.’’* The 
Mormon, the Pike County man, the Mississippi boatman, the 
same writer continued, all contributed to the gaiety of the na- 
tion, as did later the freed negro, the vulgar millionaire, the 
commercial traveler, the immigrant, and the suburbanite. 

There were other entertaining types — the scheming Yankee, 
the wild Kentuckian, the generous Virginian, the aristocratic 
Carolina planter, auctioneers, and orators, and even the fash- 
ionable clergy. Manners of dress, militia musterings, public lec- 
tures, names of children, and razor-strop men all found their 
way into a constantly growing comic library.* These characters 
and activities were introduced and sometimes created by the 
ubiquitous newspaper press. It is in the newspapers that one 
must search for the wit, humor, and satire of the backwoods. 

This frontier obviously embraced the geographical divisions 
known as the Ohio and Mississippi valleys with their ‘‘ backward 
state of civilization, sparse population, and indifferent means of 
transit.’’’ But in a broader sense the term ‘‘backwoods’’ indi- 
cates a state of mind. It is that place where rusticity reigns 
supreme. To classify the narrative of American humor according 
to its place of production appears artificial and of no great value. 
It seems better, therefore, to arrange it upon the basis of its 
point-of-view and upon its subject matter. 


5W. P. Trent, ‘‘A Retrospect of American Humor,’’ Century (New York), 
LXIII (1901), 45-64, esp. 46. 

6 Democratic Review (Washington), XVII (1845), 215. 

7 John S. Farmer, Americanisms — Old and New (London, 1889), 30; John H. 
Thornton, An American Glossary (Philadelphia, 1912), I, 31. For a full description 
of a contemporary ‘‘ backwoods’’ society see Charles M. Wilson, Backwoods America 
(Chapel Hill, 1934), chaps., 2, 7, 9. 
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The essence of this rural salt, developing in the Mississippi 
Valley, lies first in its familiarity. It must deal with well-known 
commonplaces. It must possess elements of incongruity and ex- 
aggeration. Frequently, it must appear disguised by misspellings 
and ornamented by absurd rules of syntax. Uncouth it may be, 
but vulgarity it must shun. Sometimes it must ridicule ; frequent- 
ly it must praise. But always it must remember that humor is 
possible only among equals. It is, perhaps, the lighter side of 
the American philosophy of equality. The humor of the back- 
woods was as democratic as a frontier tavern. 

Tall tales and comic incidents, drawn from such sources and 
in sympathy with this philosophy of freedom, often originated 
in the backcountry of the Great Valley where the half-horse, 
half-alligator Kentuckian clashed stories with the Ohio River 
boatman and the St. Louis fur-trader. Their fun was rough and 
virile as befitted braggarts, with pistols in their girdles and 
poinards in breast pockets, who could swig from quart flasks for 
half a minute without ejecting their quids.* 

Two travelers of the period, Flint® and Hoffman” both de- 
scribed the backwoods as a ‘‘paradise of puffers.’’ Here, far 
from the centers of settlement, lived a people of wit and ‘‘ whim- 
sicality,’’ as well as of ‘‘obscenity, abuse, and blasphemy.’’ * 
The dialect of the westerner, wrote Flint, was ‘‘different.’’ His 
enunciation was different and his ‘‘common comparisons and 
analogies’’ were ‘‘drawn from different views and relations of 
things.’’*? An Englishman who lived for forty years in the 
United States said the western language, like the country, had 
breadth and magnitude.** Who but a backwoodsman, for exam- 
ple, would describe a long knife as an ‘‘ Arkansas toothpick,’’ “* 
or an auctioneer as a ‘‘Peter Funk.’’* 

8 [Charles Sealsfield], Americans As They Are (London, 1828), 22-27. 

® Timothy Flint, Recollections of the Last Ten Years ... in the Valley of the Mis- 
sissippi (Boston, 1826), 185. 


10 Charles F. Hoffman, A Winter in the West (New York, 1835), I, 210-212. 
11 Flint, Recollections, 31. 


12 Timothy Flint, A Condensed Geography and History of the Western States (Cin- 
cinnati, 1828), I, 209. 

13 Thomas L. Nichols, Forty Years of American Life (London, 1864), I, 386. 

14§t. Louis Daily Pennant, July 20, 1840. 


15 Louise Pound, ‘‘ Peter Funk,’’ American Speech (Baltimore), IV (1929), 183- 
186. 
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Washington Irving heard the same homely language during 
his tour through the backcountry. In St. Louis he hired a French 
Creole, a notorious liar, who made it a practice to ‘‘vapour and 
gasconade about his terrible exploits and hairbreadth escapes 
in war and hunting.’’ ‘‘In the midst of his volubility,’’ said Irving, 
he was seized by ‘‘spasmodic gasping’’ and ‘‘immediately after- 
wards there bolted forth a lie of the first magnitude.’’ * 

Travelers soon became suspicious of the superlative language 
and vaunt of the Kentucky ‘‘red-horse,’’ the Ohio ‘‘buckeye,’’ 
and the Illinois ‘‘sucker.’’ ‘‘When I am told that at a particular 
hotel there is handsome accommodation,’’ complained an Eng- 
lish sojourner, ‘‘I expect that they are one remove from very 
bad; if ‘elegant entertainment,’ I anticipate tolerable; and if a 
person is ‘a clever man,’ that he is not absolutely a fool.’ *” 

The humorous literature of the period is replete with episodes 
narrating the discomforts and inconveniences of backwoods 
travel. A six-foot Kentuckian put up for the night in a Penn- 
sylvania Dutch tavern. The next morning he presented his land- 
lord with a silver dollar. ‘‘Buy beef with it,’’ he said, ‘‘for the 
damned hungry bugs in your beds.’’ * 

Ludicrous also are some of the accounts of annoyances which 
disturbed frontier sleep. A stage-coach traveler complained of 
the loquacious lady who interrupted his ‘‘desire to somnolize 
[sic] by jogging’’ his elbow, appealing to him on every occa- 
sion, and amusing him with an ‘‘account of her hopeful prog- 
eny.’’’* A steamboat passenger described a fat man’s snoring: 


He inhaled, he exhaled. Now the air rushed in through his extended 
jaws, now it burst forth obstreperously through his nose. He took it in 
with the tone of an octave flute, he let it out again with the profound 
depth of a trombone. He breathed short; he breathed long; he gasped, 
whistled, groaned, gurgled. He quickened the time; became rapid, 
agitated, furious. Hitherto he had snored with the sound of a rushing, 
regular stream, hastening over a deep channel — now it was the brawl, 
16 Washington Irving, The Crayon Miscellany (Philadelphia, 1835), I, 21-22. 

17 Henry B. Fearon, Sketches of America (London, 1818), 200. 

18 Knoxville Republican, December 5, 1832. 

19 Hamilton (O.) Intelligencer, November 12, 1831; see, ‘‘A New-Hampshire 


Tavern’’ in Hagers-Town (Md.), Torch-Light and Public Advertiser, February 26, 
1829; also, Cincinnati American Pioneer, I (1842), 74-75. 
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clash, dash, hurry and discordant confusion of the same stream, hurled 
down a cataract of broken rocks. ... Then he had four notes. It was 
a tune. It could be written and played any day. He played on and 
then finished with a sudden combination of sounds, among the con- 
stituent parts of which we could plainly recognize a hiss and two 
sneezes.”° 


Railroad incidents, too, were always good for a laugh,” as were 
anecdotes of travelers losing their shoes or other more signifi- 
cant articles of dress.” 

Mustering of the local militia proved a favorite topic for the 
funsters of the backwoods. The ragged, ill-trained rabble in arms, 
drilling with hoes and corn stalks, became the butt of many a 
witticism. Gilbert Jones, ‘‘one of the greatest liars, perhaps, 
that ever lived,’’ brought laughter to many with his exaggerated 
tales of heroic exploits in a war which was never waged.” 
Michael Bigelow, deacon and volunteer, primed his firelock with 
brandy, and Cupid Skinflint was so ‘‘tarnel switchel bellied’’ 
that the company always marched in open ranks.* Then there 
was the Jonathan who loaded his musket, during militia drill, 
with nine charges, one upon the other. When the piece was fired, 
an entire company fell.** Commands were given freely with but 
little regard for military accuracy: ‘‘Halt! — front — left, no, 
— right dress ! — back there, back ; heads up —eyes right! steady 
— now front — order arms!’’ ** Musketry skill,” the adventures 
of Sergeant Splint,” and the perils of the Virginia militia * were 
all described with bombastic heroics. 

Colonel David Crockett, during the late thirties, was both a 

20 Lancaster (O.) Gazette and Enquirer, November 8, 1832; Zanesville Ohio 
Republican, August 24, 1833, where one is told of Colonel Crockett’s ability to sneeze 
hard enough to knock over a prairie hen sitting fifty feet away. 

21 Cincinnati Spirit of the Times, May 8, 1840. 

22 Ibid., June 19, 1840. 

28 New York Mirror and Ladies Literary Gazette (New York), II (July 9, 1825), 
393-394. 

24 Hamilton Intelligencer, October 20, 1832; also in Louisville Journal and 
Focus, October 2, 1832. 

25 Gettysburg Adams Sentinel, April 29, 1829. 

26 Martinsburg (Va.) Gazette and Public Advertiser, June 11, 1829. 

27 Hamilton Intelligencer, July 20, 1832. 

28 Ibid., January 7, 1832. 

29 Indianapolis Indiana Journal, December 14, 1831. 
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military figure and a fine comic character. Episodes of his 
shrewdness and stories of his wit furnished columns of pungent 
newspaper copy. He described himself as follows: 


I’m that same David Crockett, fresh from the backwoods, half-horse, 
half-alligator, a little touched with the snapping-turtle; can wade the 
Mississippi, leap the Ohio, ride upon a streak of lightning, and slip 
without a scratch down a honey locust ; can whip my weight in wild cats, 
— and if any gentleman pleases, for a ten dollar bill, he may throw in 
a panther, — hug a bear too close for comfort, and eat any man op- 
posed to Jackson.*° 


Sometimes he offered to down a lion and a zebra for that same 
ten dollar bill.** He was reputed to be able to grin the bark off a 
tree and leave the trunk perfectly smooth.** He described New 
Englanders as cunning fellows who were ‘‘fed on fox ears and 
thistle tops.’’ ** He complained that city theaters were a ‘‘leetle 
too tough’’ for a backwoodsman.* He made himself famous as a 
racontewr by telling the story of the slightly deranged miller 
who, conceiving himself to be God, judged himself eligible for 
Heaven only by a ‘‘cot tam tight squeeze.’’** The New York 
Mirror painted with relish the tale of an impersonator of 
Crockett, who snatched the victuals from the steamboat table 
and defied the cholera by devouring entire baskets of fresh 
peaches.” Some editors insisted that Crockett’s rusticity was 
only premeditated waggery,*’ and explained carefully that the 
hero really did not eat alligators or lick wildcats.** Others were 
willing to let backwoods bunkum determine his character. 

Andrew Jackson, himself from the land of cock-a-hoop, was 
far too popular and picturesque to be ignored by the professional 
wit-snapper. His spectacular election to the presidency after a 
brilliant military career had stirred political passions. Men were 
either throwing their beaver hats into the air for ‘‘Old Hickory’’ 


30 Sketches of Dawid Crockett (New York, 1833), 164. 
81 Lexington Observor and Kentucky Reporter, April 18, 1833. 
82 Dayton (O.) Journal and Advertiser, April 2, 1833. 

83 Col. Crockett’s Tour (Philadelphia, 1837), 67. 

34 Ibid., 33. 

35 Louisville Journal, January 15, 1834. 

86 New York Mirror, XV (June 2, 1838), 387. 

87 New Orleans Observer, May 9, 1835. 

88 Lexington Observor and Kentucky Reporter, May 29, 1834. 
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or drinking to the damnation of ‘‘King Andrew.’’ Jackson’s war 
upon the bank served to accentuate these extreme opinions. 
Newspapers and periodicals quickly sensed here all the possi- 
bilities of ridicule and comedy. 

The President was described as the ‘‘facsimile of the rock of 
ages’’;* his Kitchen Cabinet was referred to as a menagerie 
with the animals collared in a cage; “° he was pictured as a pom- 
pous Julius Caesar breaking open the Roman treasury; * and 
he was compared with the small pox, ‘‘which can never be taken 
a second time.’’ * 

Even the nose of the Hero of New Orleans was the subject of 
uncouth toasts and comic definitions: 


Andrew Jackson’s long nose: If‘it had been pulled as hard as it de- 
serves, it would have been stretched into a rope long enough to hang 
Martin Van Buren. 


President Jackson: Let slaves bow down to kiss his toes, 
Freemen defy and pull his nose.** 


Lighter, and more jaunty, touches are found in the many 
nursery rhymes smartly characterizing the backwoods president. 
‘“Who Killed Cock Robin’’ was parodied to read: 


Who killed States Rights? 
*T was I, said old Hick, 
With my borrowed stick ; 

I did kill States Rights.** 


And here is Jackson’s lullaby to Martin Van Buren: 


Hushaby, Martin 
Let the wind blow: 

You shall be vice president, 
Whether or no, 

I'll get you in somehow, 
Through the key-hole or cranny, 


39 Dayton Journal and Advertiser, May 20, 1834. 

40 Louisville Journal, February 12, 1834. 

41 Ohio State Journal and Columbus Gazette, July 24, 1828. 

42 Lexington Observor and Kentucky Reporter, May 29, 1834. 

43 Hamilton Intelligencer, August 10, 1832. 

44 Cincinnati Daily Gazette, February 23, 1833; ibid., May 23, 1832; see ‘‘ The 
House that Jack Built,’’ in Louisville Journal, February 12, 1834. 
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Then hushaby, Martin 
And trust to your granny. 


Then hushaby, Martin 
On the tree-top 
I’ll place you, before I 
The matter let drop; 
But if the bough breaks, 
Together we’ll fall, 
And down comes Andrew, 
And Martin and all.** 


In 1827, a new alphabet was created for children of larger 


growth: 


QW > 


? 


~ 


QSe 0 


_ 


ce 


stands for Adams, whose stock’s getting low 
stands for Binns, who can draw a long bow, 

stands for Clay, a corrupt speculator 

stands for Democracy to which he turned traitor; 
stands for Eaton, who’s still at his station 

for the Faction that governs the nation; 

stands for Gazettes, who tell lies by retail 

, stands for Hammond, who vends them wholesale ; 


~~ 


I, stands for Ingham, on honesty bent, 
J, stands for Jackson, our next President.“* \ 


Even the Bible was parodied in semi-comic approbation of 
Jackson’s war upon the director of the bank. Andrew caused 
Amos, the prophet, to erect a gallows fifty cubits high upon which 
to hang Biddle.*’? The latter was sometimes compared with 
Nero,* and Jackson with a hickory tree, a Roman chief,” and a 
proud man ‘‘dressed in a little brief authority.’’ © 

But the major political humorist of the period was Seba Smith, 
a Maine author and newspaper editor.** He created the comic 
character, Jack Downing, an unsophisticated bumpkin, who final- 

45 Hamilton Intelligencer, October 12, 1832. 

46 Cincinnati National Republican and Political Register, May 4, 1827. 

47 Louisville Herald and Commercial Gazette, October 23, 1833. 

48 Lexington Kentucky Gazette, April 5, 1834. 

49 Ibid., November 17, 1832. 

50 Ohio State Journal and Columbus Gazette, November 2, 1833. 

51 Mary Wyman, Two American Pioneers, Seba Smith and Elizabeth Oakes Smith 
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ly became Jackson’s intimate adviser.** Downing’s letters ap- 
peared during the early thirties and immediately won popular- 
ity. Although not written by a westerner, the letters were 
couched in the ignorant, misspelled form which so delighted 
backcountry tastes. They caught the democratic pith of the times 
and were of Pike County in spirit. So many imitators sprang 
up, it was said, that Major Downing knew himself only by a 
sear upon his left arm.™ 

The most important of these copyists was Charles Augustus 
Davis,” a New York iron merchant, whose Peter Scriber letters 
and Major Jack Downing’s adventures * with Jackson and the 
United States Bank won immediate approval. For a short time 
also an unknown literary sister, ‘‘ Nelly Downing,’’ contributed 
letters to western papers.” In 1839, a Downing songbook went 
into its fifth edition.™ 

Neither must one forget the now rather rare history of the 
village of Quodlibet, written by Solomon Secondthoughts, school- 
master, in which such rustic characters as Nicodemus Handy, 
Simon Snuffers, Anthony Hardbottle, and Ferox Tiggertail 
make sport of Jackson, Biddle, and the bank.” 

The backwoodsman, however, laughed heartily at other than 
political satire and humor. He sharpened his wit upon the fanci- 
ful and impossible. The story of the rattlesnake and blacksnake, 
was almost certainly told from the Ohio to the Missouri. During 
a fearful fight, the two reptiles snapped themselves in two. Seek- 
ing to find their respective tails they made a slight mistake. The 
blacksnake’s head joined the rattlesnake’s tail, feared the rattler 
to be close upon him, and so ran himself to death. The rattle- 
snake, in turn, continued brandishing his stolen tail until, dis- 


52 (Seba Smith], The Life and Writings of Major Jack Downing (Boston, 1833). 

53 Napier Wilt, Some American Hwmorists (New York, 1929), 15-55; Jennette 
Tandy, Crackerboz Philosophers (New York, 1925), 26-38. 

54 Knoxville Republican, August 21, 1833. 

55 Appleton’s Cyclopaedia of American Biography (New York, 1888), II, 93-94. 

56 Charles A. Davis, Letters of J. Downing (New York, 1834), and Letters of 
Major Downing (London, 1835), second English edition. 

57 Lancaster (O.) Gazette and Enquirer, September 19, 1832. 

58 Jack Downing’s Song Book (Providence, 1839). 

59 [John P. Kennedy], under pseud. of Solomon Secondthoughts, ed., Quodlibet 
(Philadelphia, 1840), passim. 
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covering his error, he ‘‘swelled, bursted, and died of sheer rage 
and mortification.’’ © 

Then there is the famous tale of the Eagle Creek mutton mill. 
A local fee-faw-fo-fum threw sheep into a giant hopper and 
waited. Within a short time, swore innumerable Jonathans, ‘‘out 
jumped a wool hat, a leather apron, and four quarters of mutton 
nicely cooked ready for eatin’.’’® Other stories tell of stealing 
a cow and so camouflaging her that even the owner could make 
no identification,” and of land so wretched that its owner gave 
away two-thirds to persuade a man to accept the other third.” 

The burnished tales of Audubon, the naturalist, are waggery 
at their best. Two stories, ‘‘The Eccentric Naturalist’’ and ‘‘The 
Traveler and the Pole-Cat,’’ meet every requirement of sly buf- 
foonery.™ 

The negro filled a large place in the humor of the period. 
Backwoodsmen, no doubt, were amused by absurd examples of 
negro wit ® and tact. Comic songs, finding their way to the 
woods, frequently were in darkey dialect. One of the most famous 
of these, ‘‘Clare de Kitchen, or De Kentucky Screamer,’’ * was 
a nonsense ditty about animals which later was to find 
literary expression in the Uncle Remus stories. The contempor- 
ary press was filled with similar music, some extemporaneous 
and others lifted from songbooks. Such comic material event- 
ually found its way into the various black joke books and al- 
manacs which contained ‘‘all ob de new an’ original weather; 
bran’ new an’ original nigga’ stories, black jokes, puns, paro- 
dies, serenades, songs, coon’s cons, cun-un-dri-fums, cuts ob 


60 Knoxville Republican, August 7, 1833. 

61 Dayton Journal and Advertiser, June 4, 1833. 

62 Cincinnati Spirit of the Times, August 8, 1840. 

63 Ibid., May 1, 1840; also, Yankee Notions, I (1852), 167. 

64 John J. Audubon, Delineations of American Scenery and Character (New York, 
1926), 64, 97. 

65 Hamilton Intelligencer, April 28, 1832. 

66 Morris Town (N. J.) Jerseyman, February 4, 1829. 

67 Brown University, Harris Collection of American Poetry and Plays, Series of 
Old Songs (Providence, 1936), 16. 

68 ‘*A New Song’”’ in Cincinnati Daily Gazette, October 1, 1832; ‘‘ The Nullifica- 
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great coons, portraits ob great possums, an’ dog-berry-o-types ob 
fun, as large as life.’’ ® 

Western editors were quick to copy from eastern papers epi- 
sodes of the stupid, backward yokel. Jonathan’s visit to a steam- 
boat, a cotton factory, and a cattle show provoked mirth.” Equal- 
ly entertaining was the Yankee, shrewd, of course, but some- 
times too clever for his own good. Sam Slick is seen teaching 
school in Maryland, horse-racing in South Carolina, and ped- 
dling clocks around the world. The backcountry found descrip- 
tions of this pestiferous salesman amusing. He was painted as a 
‘‘raw-boned Yankee, with a knife and a pine stick in one hand, 
and a Cape Cod projection, alias a piece of gingerbread, in the 
other’’;™ as a ‘‘cute’’ individual in everything except horse- 
flesh and sometimes even in that; and as an animal with the 
body, but not the soul, of a man.”* He appeared in many nine- 
teenth century comedies as Nathan Yank, Jonathan Postfree, 
Zeb Harrowtooth, or even as Sam Stroller from Catchum’s 
Shallow on the Little Red River. 

Practically every backwoods profession and calling found 
comic expression. The doctor * and his calomel,” the editor and 
his press,” the teacher and his school,” settlers and their 
claims,” idlers and their complaints,” proprietors and their wax 

68 Bone Squash’s Black Joke Al-ma-nig (Boston, 1852), cover; Turner’s Comic 
Almanac (New York, 1850), passim. 

70 Cincinnati National Republican and Ohio Political Register, December 25, Sep- 
tember 26, November 14, 1823; also, Lowisville Herald and Commercial Gazette, Feb- 
ruary 28, 1832, for a tale of Jonathan and the farmer’s daughter. 

71 Cincinnati Spirit of the Times, June 22, 1840. 

72 Dayton Journal and Advertiser, March 19, 1833. 

78 Robert Holditch, The Emigrant’s Guide to the United States of America (Lon- 
don, 1818), 103. 

74 J. N. Barker, Tears and Smiles (Philadelphia, 1808) ; L. Beach, Jonathan Post- 
free (New York, 1807); Cincinnati Western Spy and Literary Cadet, October 27, 
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works," politicians and deceits *"— all these became the butt of 
frontier fun. Fish stories were not infrequent.** The editor of 
The Western Monthly Magazine published an amusing piece of 
satire entitled ‘‘Patriotic Reflections of a Gourmand.’’ * Even 
the pig,** the fop,®* and the illiterate Spanish conqueror, Pizarro, 
appeared in witty verse: 


Ah, Mr. Pizarro, your coat’s very gay, 

Pearl, purple, and gold well refined; 

But certain it is, all these fine garments may 

But cover an ignorant mind. 

Your fin’ry and grandeur are splendid indeed, 

But then you’re a dunce Sir, you know you can’t read.** 


Humorous songs and ditties deserve separate treatment. Many 
were brought in memory and in old songbooks to the backwoods. 
Tunes were rude, recalled one frontiersman, and the themes 
were adventurous.* Some of the most popular comic burlesques 
were, ‘‘Heigho! Says Thimble,’’ * ‘‘Nobody Coming to Marry 
Me,’’* and ‘‘The Rival Beauties.’’ ** Among the earliest negro 
tunes sawed out on frontier fiddles, were ‘‘Zip Coon,’’” ‘‘Jim 
Brown,’’* and ‘‘Jim Along Josey.’’** The great period of 
negro music was, of course, to come later. 

Comic periodicals, as such, seem rarely to have penetrated 
the Mississippi region. Among the earliest magazines of this 
type, of course, were the Wasp, edited by ‘‘Robert Rusticoat,’’ 
the Corrector, by ‘‘Toby Tickler, Esq.,’’ the Tickler, by ‘‘Toby 
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Seratch’em,’’ the Scourge, by ‘‘Titus Tickler, Esq.,’’ and the 
Boston Scourge, by ‘‘Tim Touchstone.’’* During the forties, 
however, a humorous publication, The John-Donkey, frequent- 
ly laughed its way through the West.” In the next decade, Yan- 
kee Notions, or Whittlangs of Jonathan’s Jack-Knife, became a 
favorite. ‘‘Our jokes,’’ piously wrote the editor, ‘‘pungent as 
they will be, will never call a blush into the cheeks of modesty.’’ ” 
Extreme and picturesque language, from the mouths of border 
ruffians, tavern keepers, trappers, rivermen, and bullies furn- 
ishes one of the most amusing and colorful chapters in the humor 
history of the backwoods. Such crackling terminology sprang 
naturally to the lips of Mike Fink, or the Indian scout, Ralph 
Stackpole.** Hoffman paints a‘ graphic sketch of a lustily verbal 
pugilist. He was a queer-looking little bantam in an old straw 
hat and a coarse shrunk-up hunting shirt. Gripping his shirt in 
one hand, he leaped a yard into the air, turning round on his heel 
as he came down, and crowed like a game cock.” The same spirit 
is found in Mrs. Royall’s lively novel of Tennessee.’” But it re- 
mained for Mark Twain, years later, to catch the full flavor of a 
braggart’s language. Huck Finn is listening to a river ruffian: 


Whoo-oop! I’m the old original iron-jawed, brass-mounted, copper- 

bellied, corpse-maker from the wilds of Arkansaw! Look at me! I’m 

the man they call Sudden Death and General Desolation! — Sired by 

a hurricane, dam’d by an earthquake, half-brother to the cholera, 

nearly related to the small-pox on my mother’s side! Look at me! I 

take nineteen alligators and a bar’! of whiskey for breakfast when I’m 

in robust health, and a bushel of rattlesnakes and a dead body when 

I’m ailing. I split the everlasting rocks with my glance, and I squench 

the thunder when I speak! — Whoo-oop! Stand back and give me 

room according to my strength! Blood’s my natural drink, and the 

wails of the dying is music to my ear! Cast your eye on me, gentlemen! 

and lay low and hold your breath, for I’m "bout to turn myself 

loose ! *° 
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Americans were jealous of their ability to describe luridly 
this ranting backcountryman with ‘‘dander up.’’ Foreign writ- 
ers, they maintained, brought forth only weak and chaotic imita- 
tions. The English, angrily complained an editor, confuse Amer- 
ican characteristics. They believe, he said, that ‘‘the cool and 
calculating Vermonter must use the same form of expression 
with the son of the sunny south — the Kentuck rip-roarer, and 
the pains-taking pedlar of tin notions fulminate the same slang. 
... These erratic [English] scribblers mix up the full-blooded 
Virginian with the half-steamboat, half-earthquake snorter of 
the West, and consociate the polished Louisianian in his luxuri- 
ous cities with the rugged backwoodsman in his log hut upon his 
half-cleared land.’’ *” 

An analysis of these early years in the development of this 
country’s native humor reveals first of all the literary possibili- 
ties of national characters and scenes as grist for the comic mill. 
‘*Big-talk’’ and the ‘‘tall tale’’ reached a degree of perfection 
not previously attained, and the use of the sectional dialect and 
the witty vernacular delighted many readers. Humor played a 
part also by throwing the spotlight of gentle satire upon both 
political and social manners. Finally, the humorist gave to the 
literature comic types such as the ‘‘Down Easter’’ and the 
‘*F'lushtimer,’’ which were destined to become permanent char- 
acters in the litany of American folk heroes. 

Today this humor of the backcountry, typifying the life of a 
virile, restless people, is almost forgotten. To many, Jack Down- 
ing, Jonathan, and Sam Slick seem only names, and the extrav- 
agant language of the Pike County man, the Ohio boatman, and 
the Missouri trader only the dulled speech of yesterday. Yet this 
brisk chapter in the history of native American wit once sparkled 
and even now has energy. It is telling a thousand Mr. Dooley’s 
not what the ‘‘counthry died iv,’’ ** but how it lived. 
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WAS THERE DANGER OF A SECOND CIVIL WAR DUR- 
ING RECONSTRUCTION? 


By Wun A. Russ Jr. 


There is little doubt that at the end of the Civil War the South 
was willing to take its medicine — wryly, perhaps, but willingly, 
provided there would not be too much delay on the part of the 
North in deciding what that medicine should be. In the eyes of 
radicals, Andrew Johnson’s work of restoration revived the 
spirit of rebelliousness.? Southern recalcitrance, as expressed by 
such acts as passing the black codes and refusing to ratify the 
Fourteenth Amendment, seemed to give color to radical fears 
that Johnson had prepared the way for a new rebellion. In the 
summer of 1866, Governor William G. Brownlow of Tennessee 
said: ‘‘ We are to have another war’’; * and Carl Schurz recorded 
that the New Orleans riot caused people to ask: ‘‘Does this mean 
that the rebellion is to begin again?’’* While many letters and 
editorials could be quoted to indicate that there was no small 
amount of ill will, and even willingness to fight,‘ the general 
feeling in the South before 1867 was probably expressed by the 
Macon (Ga.) Journal and Messenger: ‘‘We had much rather 
raise corn, meat and cotton, and do what we can to repair our 
dilapidated fortunes, than to take a hand in any new revolu- 
tion.’’ * 


1 See for instance, the Chicago Republican, in New York National Anti-Slavery 
Standard, November 23, 1867. 

2 August 9, 1866, Brownlow MSS. (Library of Congress). 

3 Reminiscences (New York, 1908), III, 239-240. 

4 Witness, as examples: John L. Helm to Johnson, February 17, 1866, Johnson 
MSS. (Library of Congress), LXXXVI, 9178; Charles Dement [?] to Johnson, Feb- 
ruary 19, 1866, ibid., 9201; and speech of General McClernand in Huntsville (Ala.) 
Adwocate, May 26, 1866. Joshua Hill wrote to Johnson on March 19, 1866, as follows: 
**You would be surprised to know, how generally, the idea and hope is, that the 
contest between the ultraists and yourself — will eventuate in civil strife— in less 
than six months. I hear it continually, from ultra Secessionists, and particularly from 
Soldiers. It takes a long time, for passions to cool, and reason to resume its Sway.’’ 
Johnson MSS., XCI, 10224. 

5In Indianapolis Journal, February 4, 1867. 
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Much more talk of rebellion and revolution occurred, however, 
on both sides of the Potomac when, in 1867, the radicals pro- 
ceeded to legislate their reconstruction schemes into the statute 
books. The Confederates, as well as northern moderates, called 
the military laws of March, 1867, a revolution, and many threat- 
ened to oppose them with the use of arms. Radical sheets like the 
Chicago Tribune expected trouble, although they had been de- 
manding such laws for months. ‘‘It is true,’’ said that paper, 
‘‘that the President threatens war if Congress establish loyal 
Governments in the rebel States, but that threat is directed to 
cowards.’’* The President was faced with a hard choice when 
presented with laws which destroyed his own governments in 
the South; and many of his most anti-radical supporters de- 
manded the use of the army to prevent their execution. Said the 
New York Day Book: 


It is no law — it is a crime. Suppose Congress should demand of 
the President to commit murder, would he, therefore, be compelled to 
obey ? But the bill is worse than murder. Every man that voted for it 
deserves to be taken out to Capitol Hill and shot! Such would be a 
moderate punishment; and if Andrew Johnson will refuse to enforce 
it, and needs assistance to save the Government from these monsters 
and outlaws, he has only to call for men, to get a million in 24 hours.’ 


Johnson, in spite of being called upon to use the army to op- 
pose the military laws, stayed within his constitutional rights in 
his attacks. Having vetoed the acts, he proceeded, unwillingly, 
to carry them out by appointing the necessary five generals. He 
and his attorney general, Henry Stanbery, stretched their inter- 
pretation of the laws to the limit, in order to enfranchise as 
many rebels as possible. But they never offered any outright re- 
sistance. The radicals feared, however, that Stanbery might in- 
terpret the measures in such fashion as to nullify them entirely ; 
and so a third law, that of July 19, 1867, was passed to hamstring 
any possible aid the executive might give to the hard pressed 
rebels as they used every human agency to circumvent their own 
disfranchisement.* Johnson’s determination to remain within his 


6 January 22, 1867. 
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constitutional rights in opposing radical reconstruction did not 
satisfy his rabid friends either North or South. The New York 
Freeman’s Journal and Catholic Register called upon him to be 
a man and to take the lead; he should, said the editor of that 
paper, ‘‘summon the lawful voters of all the States, to assemble 
and elect Representatives to an extraordinary Congress!’’ He 
should, the same writer continued, see that not only Kentucky 
but every state elected representatives to this new Congress.° 
Next day the New York Tribune called such a plan a ‘‘ New Rev- 
olution.’’ Johnson finally summoned sufficient courage to remove 
Stanton from the war office and Sheridan from control of the 
third district. The St. Louis Missouri Democrat called this 
‘‘The New Rebellion.’’*® Suppose, it asked, that Granger is 
placed in command of Washington; suppose that Rousseau and 
Steedman are put in the Freedmen’s Bureau and the war office ; 
suppose that reconstruction in the South is stopped; suppose 
that the new secretary of war sends for the Maryland rebel 
militia? What will Grant do? ‘‘ Will Grant dare to arrest a Sec- 
retary of War and a President, and lock them up?’’ The only 
hope is for Congress to convene at once. ‘‘ It will convene, though 
the streets of Washington should run with blood.’’ “ 

Toward the end of the summer of 1867, James G. Bennett of 
the New York Herald became hysterical at ‘‘The Fate of the 
Republic’’ which would be either ‘‘ Despotism or Anarchy.’’ Both 
Congress and the President, said he, were trying for dictator- 
ship. ‘‘The contest between the rivals,’’ he commented, ‘‘trem- 
bles on the brink of open war.’’ ** The Nashville Press and Times 
expressed the view that it would ‘‘not be astonished . . . to hear 
of the clash of arms at Washington within the next ninety 
days.’’** The reason for all of this nervous prophesying was 
that it was rumored that the President would play his final ace 
card, namely, a proclamation of pardon to all rebels so as to 


dianapolis Journal, June 22, 1867; New York Tribune, June 30, 1867; and Richmond 
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prevent their being disfranchised by the radical registration 
officials in the five districts. The Missouri Democrat commented: 
‘‘Mr. Johnson seems to have thrown away the scabbard. The 
next hundred days are critical ... Precautions will do no 
harm.’”* The Nashville Press and Times screamed: ‘‘The Presi- 
dent is standing on the verge of civil war’’;** and when John- 
son published his amnesty proclamation on September 7, 1867, 
this paper declared: ‘‘The President [is] Determined to En- 
force His Policy by Arms.’’** John Binney wrote to Schuyler 
Colfax urging impeachment and berating the torpor of Congress 
which was allowing Johnson to use desperate measures.*’ Ben- 
nett of the Herald at first advised Johnson to resign, then to 
appeal to the people, and to lead the reaction which had already 
begun in California.** A few days later he was canvassing the 
possibilities of a collision between Johnson and Congress. What, 
he asked, would happen if Johnson refused to be impeached and 
appealed to the army?**® The Philadelphia Press, condemning 
‘‘The New Rebellion,’’ remarked: ‘‘The peril of the Republic 
would be without remedy if Andrew Johnson were not the lead- 
er’’ of the present rebellion; but it was happy to declare that his 
Copperhead supporters would ‘‘unite the whole body of the Re- 
publican party, North and South, into a compact and fiery mass, 
burying all divisions and banishing all despair.’’*® Later it 
added: ‘‘The sullen and threatening attitude of the President 
forces up the gold market day by day. His revolutionary hints 
and malignant threats ... have given a shock to the business of 
the country greater than any it has received since the land was 
rocking with the tramp of armed men.’’* The National Anti- 

14 September 2, 1867. 

15 September 4, 1867. Cf. Colfax’s speech at Cooper Union Institute on October 
23, 1867, in which he said that if the President ‘‘by revolutionary force destroys 
the Congress of the United States, overthrows the law-making power of this country, 
and drives it from its halls by illegal military power,’’ he would die a traitor’s 
death, O. J. Hollister, Life of Schuyler Colfax (New York, 1886), 311. 

16 Ibid., September 6, 1867. 

17 September 9, 1867, copy, in Fessenden MSS. (Library of Congress). 

18 New York Herald, September 9, 1867. See also issue of September 12, 1867. 

19 Ibid., September 14, 1867. On September 23, the Herald said: ‘‘A war of races 
is by no means such a chimera as some Northern philanthropists would fain believe.’’ 


20 September 10, 1867. 
21 September 13, 1867. 
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Slavery Standard believed that the proclamation was ‘‘intended 
as the forerunner of another rebellion.’ * 

The furor, during September, 1867, created by his amnesty 
proclamation, would be incomprehensible were it not for the 
fact that Democratic and conservative papers were declaring 
that the President intended to use the army to reopen the regis- 
tration books and to force the insertion of disfranchised south- 
erners therein, then to disperse Congress, and to set up a mili- 
tary dictatorship supported by Copperheads and rebels. In fact 
they called upon him to do so. The New York Times said rightly 
that it was unfortunate that Johnson’s newspapers were talking 
of revolution: 


Nothing less than a grand coup d’etat is talked of as the final [sic] 
of his conflict with Congress. The setting aside of divers laws on the 
alleged ground of unconstitutionality, and the scattering of Congress 
at the point of the bayonet, are features of the entertainment which 
Mr. JOHNSON is said to have in contemplation for the inauguration of 
his Winter campaign. Of course no man in the possession of his senses 
believes that the President, with all his rashness, seriously entertains 
the purposes which his newspaper friends persist in imputing to 
him. . .7* The President is suspected of intending to disperse Congress 
by force, as CRoMWELL did Parliament, and as Napo.zon I. did the 
French Legislature.** 


The statements of rebel and Copperhead papers which called 
upon the President to use force are legion.” 

Counter preparations were already under way to stave off any 
coup d’état on Johnson’s part. F. M. Thomas, Adjutant of Post 
No. 1, G. A. R., District of Washington, of the Department of 
the Potomac, wrote Benjamin Butler as follows: 


22 September 14, 1867. See also issue of September 21, 1867. 

28 September 17, 1867. 

24 September 27, 1867. 

25 For instance, Boston Post, September 30, 1867; Hartsville (Tenn.) Vidette, 
in Nashville Press and Times, September 3, 1867; York (Pa.) Gazette and Frederick 
Maryland Union, in Missouri Democrat, September 12, 1867; Richmond Enquirer and 
Examiner, September 17, 1867; Cincinnati Enquirer, September 20, 1867; Vicksburg 
(Miss.) Herald, September 20 and 22, 1867. It is only fair to state that many editors 
did not expect any use of force. For example, the New Orleans Republican, September 
22, 1867, asserted: ‘‘He [Johnson] will not take that last fatal step. He will not 
resort to violence. He has lived north too long and learned the temper of the people 
too thoroughly to risk the irretrievable.’’ 
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No thinking man can examine the acts of the President, his deser- 
tion of the party who ellected [sic] him to office [,] his affiliation with 
rebels since that time, and taking council [sic] with the vilest of 
traitors, his threatening words in many of his speaches [sic], and vetoe 
[sic] messages, the manner in which he now almost defies Congress 
to try to impeach him, and appears to court the contest. which he 
will surely make under such circumstances, his proclamation of the 3” 
instant and the ‘standing army’, which Maryland ** has now in her 
service, 7/8 of whom are returned rebels, wearing the rebel uniform, 
without coming to the conclusion that it all means fight, I lost one foot 
while fighting for my Country and think the cause for which I fought 
to [sic] sacred to be sacrafised [sic] to the will of any man even if he 
is the President of this Great Republic. 

We have a Soldiers organization in this city, Known as the Grand 
Army of the Republic, which can be made of great use to Congress, 
situated as we are, if this thing should have to be settled by arms. 

We now number about 500, but are organizing colored posts, and 
think that within a Short time, with some encouragement, we will 
number Several thousand, now it would not take long to organize into 
Companies and Regiments, and arm ourselves in short notice if an 
emergency required it ... All our workings are entirely Secret.?’ 


While the radicals had worked themselves into a fever about the 
coming revolution by the President, they still took comfort from 
the fact that the generals of the army were loyal to Congress. 
The Cincinnati Commercial said: 


Without question, we may congratulate ourselves that General 
GRANT is in possession of the headquarters of the army and of the 
War Office. He would not hesitate, in a great emergency, to use the 
military power to execute the laws of Congress to the extent of making 


26 The fear that Maryland would be the heart of a Presidential coup was common 
among radicals because that state had just recently removed all disfranchisements 
from its constitution and was in the hands of Democrats and ex-rebels. See the au- 
thor’s ‘‘Disfranchisement in Maryland (1861-67),’’ Maryland Historical Magazine 
(Baltimore), XXVIII (1933), 309-328. The part which the radicals thought the 
state would play in any rebellion can’ be guaged from the number of articles and 
editorials during the fall of 1867. Cf. ‘‘Maryland and the President Preparing for 
War,’’ Cincinnati Commercial, September 27, 1867; ‘‘The Presidential Conspiracy,’’ 
National Anti-Slavery Standard, October 5, 1867; Washington Chronicle, in Phila- 
delphia Press, September 20, 1867; Providence Journal, in Boston Traveller, October 
10, 1867; Adams (Mass.) Transcript, in National Anti-Slavery Standard, October 12, 
1867; and many others. 

27 September 18, 1867, Butler MSS. (Library of Congress). 
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the President a prisoner. We hear, though, that it is contemplated by 
the President to put STEEDMAN in the War Office, and select from 
the command of the troops in the District of Columbia an officer who 
could be relied upon, in a difficulty, to adjourn Congress at the point 
of the bayonet, and make the members captive.”* 


So, also, wrote the Nashville Press and Times: ‘‘ When the fight 
takes place, we feel very certain where Grant and Thomas will 
stand... What a contest! The United States army, led by Grant 
and Thomas, vs. the Maryland rebel militia, led by Gov. Swann, 
who is to play the part of the tailor’s goose!’’* Senator John 
M. Thayer, of Nebraska, in a speech at Cincinnati, declared upon 
his ‘‘responsibility as a Senator of the United States’’: ‘‘ To-day 
Andrew Johnson meditates and designs forcible resistance to the 
authority of Congress.’’ He added, however: ‘‘When that time 
comes, 500,000 armed men from Pennsylvania, New York and 
Ohio will fly to arms and tramp the soil of Maryland to reach 
the beleagured capital and rescue it from the hands of rebels 
and traitors.’’ * Senator John M. Howard, of Michigan, in a let- 
ter to the Detroit Tribume, warned of ‘‘The Ripening of the 
Plot. 99 31 

Much of this scarehead talk was inspired by radicals for po- 
litical effect, since it had become clear that in the off-year (1867) 
elections the Democrats would win in many states. The conser- 


28 September 21, 1867. 

29 October 3, 1867. See also issue of October 5, 1867. It is noticeable that radicals 
mentioned Sherman, less than most of the other generals, as being a loyal supporter 
of their cause. Sherman’s position was peculiar because, on the one hand, he was 
tied to the radicals through his brother, the Senator; on the other hand, he was the 
son-in-law of Thomas Ewing, of Ohio, who was a close adviser of the President. Gen- 
eral Sherman, while friendly to Johnson, refused time and again to be drawn into 
the factional struggle at the capital. Sometimes he was forced to call upon his pow- 
erful brother to dissuade the President from raising his rank and from bringing him 
to Washington. On January 31, 1868, he wrote the President a long letter telling 
why he did not wish to become Secretary of War and to displace Stanton — perhaps 
forcibly. He did not like Washington ‘‘ because it is the Political Capital of the Coun- 
try and focus of intrigue, gossip, & Scandal.’’ Johnson MSS., CXXX, 19150. He 
seems to have even had his father-in-law, the crafty Ewing, write to the President as 
follows: ‘‘I cannot advise Sherman to take his [Stanton’s] place and he is not will- 
ing to do it— There is indeed no object to be gained by it—.’’ January 29, 1868, 
ibid., 19134. 

30 Speech in National Anti-Slavery Standard, September 28, 1867. 

81 In Chicago Tribune, September 27, 1867. See also issue of October 26, 1867. 
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vative National Intelligencer designated ‘‘the artful and inces- 
sant efforts of the Washington Chronicle to write up a panic 
on the subject of the Maryland militia’’ as a ‘‘Radical Plot for 
Revolution.’’ * Most of it came from John W. Forney, as can be 
seen from a telegram which he sent from Baltimore to Schurz, 
who was then editor of the Westliche Post: 


I am here in Consultation with Common friends & by their advice 
Suggest that you Should write a leader tomorrow telling your people 
that there is a Conspiracy on foot led by Governor Swann to remove 
the police Commissioners because they refuse to appoint Judges of 
Election to receive the votes of rebels registered in violation of the 
Constitution & laws of Maryland — This conspiracy will be resisted 
by the Radicals when in accordance with Understanding between 
Swann & Andrew Johnson the latter Will Send on the regular army 
to put down the Radicals [.] A Conflict is inevitable unless the North 
is Aroused & Swann & Johnson Convinced that the Spirit which 
Crushed rebellion in Maryland in Eighteen hundred Sixty One (1861) 
is ready to Come to the rescue today — This is for your own informa- 
tion — I take this ground in both Press & Chronicle tomorrow [.]** 


In view of such evidence, the Missouri Republican’s jibes at For- 
ney ‘‘for his ceaseless bellowing about rebel conspiracies and 
diabolic plots to renew the war and overthrow the Union’’ * can 
be understood. By the end of November this ‘‘crisis,’’ most of 
which had been engineered by radicals taking their cue from the 
amnesty proclamation of September 7, 1867, began to subside.* 


32 October 7, 1867. The radical papers were full of charges of a plot on the part 
of the President and the rebels to start a new rebellion. For instance, ‘‘Civil War 
Threatened,’’ in Cincinnati Commercial, September 30, 1867; Missouri Democrat, 
October 11, 1867; Louisville Courier, in Nashville Press and Times, October 19, 
1867; ‘‘The Conspiracy at Washington,’’ in Atlantic Monthly (Boston) XX (1867), 
633-638; Rochester (N. Y.) Express, in National Anti-Slavery Standard, November 
2, 1867; Philadelphia Morning Post, in ibid., November 9, 1867; and countless others. 

33 October 17, [1867], in Schurz MSS., packet entitled ‘‘ Mise. Letters. 1856-68’’ 
(Library of Congress). 

34 October 30, 1867. ‘ 

35 The questions may well be asked: Did Johnson really expect to raise such a 
furor when he issued his proclamation? Did he really think of using force to open 
the registration books and enroll all those pardoned by his authority? Did he not 
know that time and again (especially in the third reconstruction law of July 19, 
1867) Congress had said that a Presidential pardon did not enfranchise? What had 
been in his mind? The best answer to these questions is contained in editorials in his 
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Johnson had not made a move; but the fall elections had gone to 
the Democrats. The next radical scheme to prevent what they 
called rebellion and revolution was impeachment. 

Meanwhile, before Congress met in December, Johnson had 
taken counsel with his Cabinet on what should be done about 
impeachment, which he felt was coming. He made a speech to his 
Cabinet and asked them questions on November 30, 1867. His 
words are interesting: 


They [radicals] must now resort to a revolution changing the whole 
organic system of our Government ... the temper of many political 
leaders is desperate and extremely reckless, and . . . the most promi- 
nent and influential among them have admitted and proclaimed that 
the Constitution has been set aside and repudiated by Congress. 

The temptation to join in a revolutionary enterprise for the over- 
throw of our institutions is extremely strong at the present moment 
.... those who are engaged in it regard the present Executive as the 
main obstacle to the assumption and exercise by them of unwarranted 
and arbitrary authority over the people. 


The nearest he came to suggesting resistance was in the follow- 
ing sentence: ‘‘It has never once occurred to him, however, that 
upon the mere demands of illegal and revolutionary violence he 
could surrender his office to a usurper, and thus yield the high 
duty imposed upon him by his oath.’’ He then asked each mem- 
ber several questions: Could the President be removed upon any 
other basis than that prescribed by the Constitution? Could he be 
suspended from office during the trial? If Congress should pass 
a law to suspend him during trial, should he vacate? Would the 
deposition and the arrest of the President be worse if accom- 
plished by Congress than if accomplished by private parties? 
The notes taken on this cabinet meeting indicate that all present 
own organ, the National Intelligencer, September 11 and 12, 1867, which said nothing 
about the use of force but which did say that amnesty would save rebels from ‘‘vin- 
dictive penalties’’ as well as restore business confidence. The chief purpose of the 
proclamation, said the paper, was to bring ‘‘the question of the constitutionality of 
the main features of what are called the reconstruction laws before the legal tribun- 
als of the country.’’ In short, pardoned rebels were to apply at the registering 
offices for enrollment; if refused, they should sue the officials in the courts and thus 


carry the case to the Supreme Court. Several southerners did start such suits, but 
reconstruction had gone too far before the courts had a chance to decide the matter. 
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(including Grant) answered satisfactorily — that is, in favor of 
Johnson’s stand — to all the queries.” For the moment, the offi- 
cial family, even including Grant, seemed to be a unit for their 
chief, although the President was getting letters imploring him 
to put strong men in his cabinet, because as one writer said, ‘‘a 
Conflict of arms for the electoral vote of the South’’ was ‘‘inevi- 
table unless averted by a timely display of a purpose and a 
power to intimidate the radical revolutionists [.] ’’ * 
Congressional radicals had long been searching for excuses 
to impeach the chief executive, because they were certain that 
reconstruction could not succeed without Benjamin Wade as 
President.** The large Democratic victories in the fall of 1867 
scared the radical cohorts tremendously ; the intransigent attitude 
of the President in his message to Congress, December, 1867,*° did 
not quiet their fears; and early in February, 1868, conservatives 
in Alabama defeated the negro constitution. These things, and 
many more, made the radicals anxious to catch the President in 
some overt act which would justify his impeachment. This radi- 
cal intention was, of course, dubbed rebellion by conservative 
papers like the National Intelligencer,” but that did not deter 
men like Ashley from looking for justifications for impeaching 
the President. Finally Johnson’s ‘‘willful’’ breaking of the 
Tenure of Office Law, by the attempted eviction of Stanton, gave 
what the radicals had been looking for over a long period of 
time; they could accuse him of revolution and rebellion. The 
events of February, 1868, divided the country into two camps, 
one apparently willing to arm to protect the radicals, the other 


36 The minutes for this cabinet meeting appear in Johnson MSS., CXXV, 18048 ff., 
18076-81, 18203. 


37L. D. Evans to Johnson, New York City, November 4, 1867, Johnson MSS., 
CXXIV, 17697 ff. 

38 Cf., Cincinnati Gazette, March 27, 1868; also Joseph Medill, ed. of the Chicago 
Tribune, who told John Sherman that Johnson was a tooth-ache and must be ‘‘ex- 
tracted.’’ ‘‘An examination will show that he is incurably decayed, and dangerous 
to the public health. Out with the aching tooth—that is the only remedy left.’’ 
March 9, 1868, John Sherman MSS. (Library of Congress), CXXV, 28930. See also 
J. M. Scovel, member of the New Jersey assembly, to Stanton, April 16, 1868, 
Stanton MSS. (Library of Congress), XXXV, 57034. 

39 James D. Richardson, comp., A Compilation of the Messages and Papers of the 
Presidents, 1789-1897 (Washington, 1896-99) VI, 558-81. 

40 December 9, 1867. 
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apparently willing to arm to protect the President. The num- 
ber of offers of military aid to the President is startling, but 
the papers of the leading radical statesmen show just as many 
offers of the same kind to Stanton and Congress.** One cannot 
read these letters without feeling that all that was needed was a 
spark to set the country into an internecine strife; and the fact, 
that there was no actual armed clashing, does honor to the pa- 
cific character of the American people. In such a war, it is safe to 
say that many Confederate veterans would have taken part, for 
the southern ire against the atrocious negro constitutions was, 
at that very moment, at its height.** This resentment was already 
breaking out in the Ku Klux trouble. For instance, as early as 
January 10, 1868, J. A. Stewart, of Rome, Georgia, who was 
writing to ask the President for a pardon for Alexander H. 
Stephens, said: 


These [rebellious] sentiments are gaining strength, and even ripen- 
ing into a determination to resist forcibly, if necessary, the consum- 
mation of negro Supremacy. We will never patiently submit to Such 
degredation [sic]; nothing short of an overwhelming Military force 
ean Subject us to Such domination [.] 

We hold that in some way or other the South must have protection 
against the revolutionists in Congress; and that these Monstrous re- 
construction Measures must be defeated. 


41In the Stanton MSS., XXXIV, are dozens of letters congratulating Stanton 
upon his stand against the President and counselling him to be firm. Boutwell said: 
**T hope you will hold the office yielding only to force actual & present’’ (February 
21, 1868, XXXIV, 56885). Henry Wilson wrote in the same vein (p. 56889). See also 
letter of Maurice Wakeman (p. 56802), the resolutions of the Pennsylvania legisla- 
ture (p. 56872), of the radical convention at Jefferson City, Missouri (p. 56913), and of 
the Republican General Committee of Albany (p. 56926), letters of Senators Howard, 
Yates, Thayer (pp. 56893, 56900, 56901), and many others. J. J. Leiberneck, 
of Pittsburgh, offered aid in a telegram to which Stanton replied: ‘‘ Accept my 
thanks. If I need anything will let you Know. Can go it alone this far’’ (p. 56906). 

42In fact, early in 1868, the situation did not seem to be too rosy as viewed by 
radicals. The Supreme Court was thought to be taking a dangerous conservative 
stand; the radical constitutional conventions of Virginia and Mississippi were wast- 
ing time in interminable ineptitude and were imposing more stringent disfranchise- 
ments than even most radicals desired; the Florida convention was in the midst of a 
factional struggle which produced two rival bodies; the conventions of Georgia and 
North Carolina were being too lenient in radical eyes; and Alabama had already 
voted its new constitution down. The radicals viewed many of these facts as proof 
of a concerted move for a new rebellion which could be put down only by scotching 
its leader in their midst — Andrew Johnson. 
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If they are not defeated in their present work of making radical 
Constitutions for us, I fear that nothing Short of war can check their 
mad career. I have never doubted your Statesmanship, your firmness 
of purpose — your integrity ; and feel Satisfied you have acted wisely 
in averting the renewal of the calamities of war.** 


A few examples of the offers of military aid to the harassed 
President must suffice to indicate the state of conservative public 
opinion as the radicals proceeded to impeach him. J. M. Barr, 
postmaster at Wilmington, Delaware, warned the President to 
authorize his supporters to effect his release if seized by the 
radicals and held incommunicado ; they might stoop, he declared, 
so low as even to 


seize and confine your person, and cut off from you all communication ; 
so that, your orders, as Commander in Chief of the Army could not 
reach your Subordinates ; not even to effect your release — 

Permit me, respectfully, to suggest, that your Sealed orders, be, at 
once, placed in the hands of some reliable friend (if not already done) 
to be opened and executed in Case of your seizure and confinement, 
So that you could be immediately Set at liberty and pomp furth- 
er orders at your pleasure — ** 


R. Stansbery, an express agent, wrote: 


I dont want a clerkship. I am not a poor Soldier —- didn’t fight for 
square miles. 

But if, in the battle for the life of our Republic now being fought 
under your generalship, the Sacrifice of my humble life Can be of any 
possible benefit to the Cause of true Liberty, it shall be cheerfully 
made. 

Southern leaders would have amputated a limb — Northern politi- 
cians are infusing deadly poison into the life blood.* 


Adolphus Carper, of Galveston, suggested a coup d’état: arrest 
Congress, concentrate troops around Washington, court-martial 
Grant and Stanton, proclaim an election by all white voters of 
the country, and place the entire nation under military com- 
manders.* Charles A. Carrigan wrote from Philadelphia to say 


43 Johnson MSS., CXXIX, 18835. 

44 February 17, 1868, Johnson MSS., CXXXI, 19458. 
45 February 15, 1868, Johnson MSS., CXXXI, 19445. 
46 February 21, 1868, ibid., CKXXII, 19643. 
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that he was with the President, ‘‘ballots or bullets.’’*’ David 
Crowley, of Lowell, Massachusetts, offered to march, at short 
notice, with a company to Washington to sustain the President. 
The same was promised by M. I. Bryne, late major of the Thir- 
teenth Pennsylvania Regiment. John Burleigh, of New York, 
offered to raise a regiment in forty-eight hours; William G. 
Douglas, of Warrenton, Virginia, said that 30,000 men could be 
raised in Virginia if Johnson gave the word; James Hammond, 
of Omaha, offered a bodyguard of seventy-five men; George 
Walsh, of Massachusetts, promised to raise ten regiments; the 
secretary of the Jackson Guards, of Worcester, tendered their 
services; Charles Marden, of Evansville, Indiana, offered 5,000 
men; J. B. Stoll, editor of the National Banner, of Ligonier, 
Indiana, said he could furnish a regiment in ten days; G. W. 
Conn assured the President that from fifty to a hundred thous- 
and men would march from New York alone; G. W. McDowell, 
of Greenville, Louisiana, offered to raise 2,000 men from his 
county — men who had never been whipped; Captain 8S. Wells 
Geary, of Omaha, begged to be allowed to send a picked body- 
guard of a hundred men; R. H. Phelan, son of a representative 
in the Pennsylvania assembly from Greene County, was willing 
to raise a regiment in forty-eight hours; 8. L. Marshall, of 
Mason County, Kentucky, assured Johnson that his state would 
furnish 50,000 men; Dr. S. M. Ogden, of Pleasant Unity, West- 
moreland County, Pennsylvania, advised that Johnson get the 
Fenians to fight for him in order to scatter the ‘‘hell-bound”’ 
radicals, adding that he had a bodyguard of a hundred men to 
protect the President; the German citizens of Philadelphia sent 
in a statement of their support; the President was told that 
100,000 Missourians would assist and protect him; Dick Single- 
ton, a colored voter, of Charleston, South Carolina, said that 
there were 100,000 negroes in that state who would defend the 
President; J. W. Duncan, of Charlotte, North Carolina, told 
Col. Robert Johnson to advise his father to ‘‘appeal to the peo- 
ple, or even to the army’’; some Indianapolis people sent John- 
son a check for $43.50 for his use — and the check is still in his 


47 February 24, 1868, ibid., CKXXII, 19645. 
48 Ibid., OXXXII, 19648. 
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papers; one A. W. Kelly told Johnson to draw on him up to 
$20,000.** Dozens of letters, dated from February 21 to 24, 1868, 
advised the President to be firm and bold; many of the letters 
were from Democratic clubs.” 

Needless to say, much of the conservative press talked loudly 
in favor of war. Said the Lowisville Democrat: 


Kentuckians are you prepared? Are you ready once more to take the 
musket, still warm from the last shot that struck down the rebellion, 
for a new battle, not for Union only, but for dear life and liberty 
itself? [Will you veterans of both the blue and the grey] once more 
east yourselves to the front, and with the bayonet’s point drive a 
usurping Congress from its stand upon the throat of liberty. 


The National Intelligencer proclaimed: ‘‘ We are in the midst of a 
revolutionary crisis *... We... have the second rebellion — the 
rebellion of Congress against the Constitution.’’ * It condemned 
the G. A. R. as ‘‘Revolutionists Appealing to the Sword.’’ * And 
of course ‘‘ Brick’’ Pomeroy, of the La Crosse (Wis.) Democrat, 
was day by day screaming for the South to renew the rebellion: 
‘Then kill! and spare not! then strike! and let every blow cut 
deep into the hearts of the monster.’’** The New York World 
stated flatly: ‘‘President Jounson will not be deposed.’’ * 
Such newspaper editorializing merely gave to the radicals 


49 These are representative of dozens of letters sent to the President and to be 
found in the files of his MSS. for February, March, and April, 1868. Not all the 
offers were by any means from unimportant persons. As an example of the kind of 
letter written by some of the leading men of the country, see Culler A. Battle 
to Johnson, March 7, 1868, from Tuskegee, Alabama. He had, in his own words, 
**held every position in the Confederate Army under Lee, from private to Major 
General.’’ He said in part: ‘‘Our hearts are with you in the great struggle in which 
you are engaged. Considerations of public policy restrain any public demonstration, 
but Should you, in the last resort, find it Necessary to appeal to Arms, in order to 
Maintain the integrity of the government, the Veterans of the South would rally, as 
one Man, to your Standard. The Union of the patriots of all sections, in the defence 
of American Constitutional liberty, would present one of the Grandest Spectacles ever 
presented to the admiration of the world.’’ Johnson MSS., CXXXIV, 19930. 

50 See Johnson MSS., CX XXII, 19572-19683. 

51In Cincinnati Gazette, February 28, 1868. 

52 February 21, 1868. 

53 February 27, 1868. 

54 February 28, 1868. 

55In National Anti-Slavery Standard, March 7, 1868. 

56 March 11, 1868. 
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what they were looking for, namely, proof that Copperheads 
and rebels were anxious to start a war to keep the President 
from being removed. Forney led the radical journalistic outery 
in the columns of his Washington Chronicle and Philadelphia 
Press. He gloated over such indiscretions as the following from 
an extra edition of the Houston (Tex.) Telegraph: 


Tuesday morning, Feb. 25, 1868. 
WAR! WAR!! WAR!!!— THE PRESIDENT IMPEACHED! THE 
FIRST GUN FIRED! — THREE WOMEN MURDERED! — THIR- 
TEEN KILLED! —THIRTY-SEVEN WOUNDED! — ANDREW 
JOHNSON A PRISONER! — GENERAL THOMAS KILLED! — 
STANTON’S LEG BROKEN! — WAR DEPARTMENT BURNED! 
— SHERMAN WITH PRESIDENT! — GRANT DECLARES HIM- 
SELF DICTATOR!— SECRETARY SEWARD RESIGNED! — 
GENERAL WAR INEVITABLE! —.. .” 


Forney called every bit of this fabrication (which it was) but 
used it to good purpose in order to show rebel aims. He declared: 
‘‘ Andrew Johnson has inaugurated revolution in committing the 
overt act of usurpation’’;** he made much of Congressman 
George W. Woodward of Pennsylvania (who had, during the 
war, declared the draft laws unconstitutional) calling upon the 
President to resist illegal impeachment by using the army and 
navy.” Forney even went so far as to declare that the rebel 
colonel, John 8. Mosby, had been ‘‘marshalling his troopers in 
the counties bordering the District of Columbia, preparatory 
to a sudden visit to the Radicals in the Capitol.’’ In all fairness, 
however, it should be said that Forney was not the only radical 
editor who helped keep the country in a state of jitters during 
the impeachment trial. The New York Tribune compared John- 
son’s attempted eviction of Stanton to Bonaparte’s coup d’état 
of November 9, 1799, and to Pride’s Purge.“ The Cincinnati 
Commercial added to the excitement by quoting a long list of 
telegrams which offered money and men to both the President 
and Congress during the Stanton imbroglio. Although it was a 


57 Philadelphia Press, March 18, 1868. 

58 Philadelphia Press, February 24, 1868. 
59 Ibid., February 26, 1868. 

60 Ibid., March 13, 1868. 
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radical paper, it was honest enough to say: ‘‘This precipitate 
haste to rush to arms, and let loose the dogs of war, was by no 
means confined to the friends of the President.’’ ** The conserva- 
tive National Intelligencer commented upon the prevailing state 
of nerves in Washington: 


The slightest cireumstance agitates the nerves of the brave and manly 
patriots. The other day some packages of nitro-glycerine ‘disappeared’, 
and forthwith the House of Representatives prepares its ascension 
robes. Hardly had this alarm subsided when the rumor came that 
Mosby had bought some old saddles, and forthwith Mr. Secretary 
Stanton and General Grant order up four companies of artillery to 
repel the apprehended attack.* 


Much of the newspaper clamor was undoubtedly deliberate 
falsehood and a political smoke screen to aid the radicals in 
their impeachment procedure by getting public opinion into a 
fever. Yet, the papers of radical statesmen indicate that a few 
men, at least, did honestly fear some kind of armed insurrection. 
Typical of the state of frantic anxiety which was producing 
numerous letters to prominent radicals who could not help being 
influenced is a letter which Sumner received from Benjamin F. 
Pratt, a member of the Massachusetts Senate: 


The time has Come. The Crisis is at hand. A. Johnson Should be re- 
moved at once, and All Loyal Men throughout the Country will uphold 
You. 

If delayed, or defered [sic] again, the Golden opportunity May be 
forever lost, And the traiter [sic] President, the Representative of Jeff 
Davis May have the reins So Strong, that Congress may be broken up 
and dispersed. 

Delay Not a day — Every hour is precious —If he resist — Con- 
gress, And Blood Should be Shed, God only Knows Where And when 
it would Stop. Arrest him before he takes Another Step — One Step 
more, And he May have gone So far, that he will resort to Arms — 

Well, We have been through One War, But rather than to have 
treason and traitors triumph, we will fight Again, And Make Clean 
Work and Sure, if the Cause demands it.** 


The John A. Logan Papers in the Library of Congress preserve 


62 March 2, 1868. 
63 March 18, 1868. 


64 February 22, 1868, Sumner MSS. (Widener Library), LXXXIV, 144. 
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a very interesting message, scribbled in pencil on a scrap of 
paper; in it Logan indicates to an unnamed general that 
trouble was expected: 


Ho Reps. 22 Feby 68 
Confidential 
Dear Genl 

It Seems that the city is filling up with a Suspicious Class of men. 
That may mean harm tho’ no demonstration has been made. The 
House will impeach A. J. and a Row may Ensue. 

I hope you will quietly and secretly organize all our boys, So that 
they Can assemble at a Signal that you may agree upon to report at 
Hd. Im. & C. ready to protect. The Congress of the U. S. in the exercise 
of their Lawful duties [.] This must be done quietly, and no indiscreet 
persons must understand or Know anything about it, and no demon- 
strations of any Kind must be made at all, if no necessity Shall occur 
for us to act at anytime, then the fact that we are on the alert, must 
never be Known as it would. Effect many of our boys, that hold office 
&C 

J. A. Logan 
[On the reverse in ink :] 

Keep This. I may have a use for it Some time or other, you under- 

stand 
L 
[Below in pencil :j 

All this must be done by verbal Communication, as no official orders, 
must be made on the Subject at present, or until a necessity might 
arise to protect The Govermt against Traitors to it. be discreet, and 
Come & See me tonight, 

L. 


Yet, in spite of the expectations of those behind this secret 
preparation, Johnson made no move to oppose impeachment. In 
the end, when he was acquitted, everyone could breathe more 
freely; not only because what conservatives called a revolu- 
tionary movement on the part of the radicals had been quashed, 
but also because there was no longer any excuse for Johnson’s 
friends to use violence to protect him. But the very fact of the 


acquittal allowed the radicals to continue to predict war. Said 
Forney: 


65In portfolio marked ‘‘1848-69.’’ 
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The verdict is too clear and positive a contribution to the cause of 
Treason for the traitors not to rejoice over it.°* How is a civil war to be 
prevented, especially if the Copperheads should find their candidate 
for President dependent for his majority upon the votes of the old 
rebel States ?** 


These words gave the platform which the radicals must adopt, 
that is, get enough reconstructed southern states admitted to 
elect Grant and Colfax in the fall. That, in their estimation, was 
the only way of successfully burying for good the possibility of a 
new civil war. 

With the President made innocuous, even though not con- 
victed, the radicals faced a new kind of attack, which they used 
to good effect in winning the election of 1868. This was the rise 
of the Ku Klux movement which was exactly what was needed 
to prove to wavering northern voters that the rebels were plot- 
ting violence. The radical attitude toward the K. K. K. can best 
be exemplified by a few sentences, anent ‘‘ Rebellion Resurgent,’’ 
from the religious journal, the Methodist, published at New 
York City: 


The men who led the rebellion — Hampton, Forrest, Semmes, and 
others like them — are everywhere proclaiming their purpose to re- 
store ‘the lost cause’, and to undo the legislation of Congress . . . Let 
anyone read the speeches of Hampton, Howell Cobb, B. H. Hill, and 
the hero of Fort Pillow — Forrest; let him remember, as he reads, 
the influence of these men in the South; .. . let him look at these 
things, and then say whether rebellion is not resurgent, or at least 
turning over in its grave and threatening to come forth. . . In our 
opinion, just as surely as exclusive power comes back into the hands 
of the recent leaders of the rebellion, so surely will they in some form 
restore slavery.®* 


This paper, during the presidential campaign of 1868, was typi- 
cal of all radical sheets in its ery of a new rebellion. It was cer- 
tain that the K. K. K. massacre at Camilla, Georgia, was a proof 
of a revived rebellion; * and it printed, in a prominent place, a 


66 Philadelphia Press, May 28, 1868. 

67 Ibid., May 29, 1868. Cf., also, John M. G. Parker to Butler, May 23, 1868, 
Butler MSS. 

68 September 19, 1868. 

69 Ibid., October 3, 1868. 
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letter of the Rev. N. E. Cobleigh, from Athens, Tennessee, which 
said: ‘*The idea and the expectation of a Southern Confederacy 
— of Southern independence of Northern rule — are by no means 
dead.’’ ® For several years the Ku Klux rioting was considered 
a new civil war. The election of Grant, however, put a quietus 
upon much of the fear of a new rebellion, for there would be an 
administration in office which could be trusted to deal with the 
rebels, especially with the Klansmen. 

The election of 1868 brought out another aspect of the so- 
called new rebellion, that is, the threat of a sectional war between 
East and West over financial measures. Since this problem of 
the Rag Baby, or paper money, has been written up by others, 
little need be said about it, except that southerners themselves 
perceived the possibility of such a war. For instance, the Peters- 
burg (Va.) Express commented: 


Leaving the South altogether out of the calculation, and observing the 
condition of public affairs as they exist in the North, we can discover 
no extrication from the present national turmoils, save in a resort to 
that last agency remaining to distracted nations—a bloody revolu- 
tion. . . The tone of the public Press, as between East and West, is 
marked by passions as malignant in expression as we can discover, 
upon examining the files of our Southern journals during the exciting 
scenes of 60-61. Between these two great sections of the North there 
can be no congeniality. On the antagonism to slavery they were enabled 
to make a show of harmony. This link is now broken. New issues — not 
the result of fanaticism, but a spontaneous growth from the known 
laws of trade — begin to assert themselves. Finance, taxation, the 
tariff — all suggest issues to the Western States . . . There is ‘an irre- 
pressible conflict’ between the two sections— the bondholder in the 
East and the taxpayer in the West . . . Blows, given with avaricious 
hate, must determine, sooner or later, the controversy.” 


It is hardly necessary to point out that the Express was touch- 
ing, with seer-like accuracy, the course which controversy in the 
country would take after 1868. The K. K. K. disorder would die 
out after a time, the disputed election of 1876 would be settled, 
and the southern question would subside. The ‘‘rebellions’’ then 
would be in the form of strikes (such as those of 1877 which 


70 Ibid., October 17, 1868. 
71In New York Times, June 21, 1868. 
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were put down by northern troops hastily recalled from the 
South) and cheap money crusades — in short, labor and finan- 
cial troubles arising from the new industrial order. 

This paper has tried to point out that, until the writing of the 
negro constitutions in 1867-1868, the southerners in general 
thought little of violent resistance; and that the charges by the 
radicals of a new rebellion were mostly political buncombe de- 
voted to the purpose of securing popular support for radical 
measures. The nearest approach to any kind of revolution was 
the threatened removal of the President, when radicals and 
conservatives did say bloodthirsty things and when fanatics of 
both sides made (or offered to make) preparations against possi- 
ble trouble. The closest the South came to revolting again was 
the use of violence, by means of the Klans, to oppose the negro 
governments. Had parties at the North taken up arms, many 
southerners would undoubtedly have aided the President and the 
moderates; but most of them would have done so reluctantly — 
they had had enough fighting already. Had a new war material- 
ized, the fighting would have been in the North, especially around 
the capital. The record clears President Johnson of any inten- 
tion to start a bloody revolution, although it is evident that he 
would have resisted what he considered any unconstitutional 
ejection from his high office. His intention, always, was to try to 
get unconstitutional measures tested in the courts; as for in- 
stance, when he issued his amnesty proclamation of September 
7, 1867, and when he tried to test the Tenure of Office Act by the 
removal of Stanton. 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF IRRIGATION IN THE UNITED 
STATES 


By Joun T. Ganoz 


‘*Man has been so noisy about the way he has ‘conquered Na- 
ture,’ and Nature has been so silent in her persistent influence 
over man, that the geographic factor in the equation of human 
development has been overlooked.’’* After the westward move- 
ment had surmounted successive geographic barriers it met, in 
the arid area, one which was to tax to the utmost the ingenuity 
of man. So formidable was this obstacle that after a temporary 
penetration the frontier was forced to recede,’ from which time 
to the present, man has been steadily trying with varying degrees 
of success to bring this region of deficient rainfall under his 
dominion. 

The arid region in the United States, excluding Alaska, con- 
stitutes about four-tenths of its total continental acreage.’ Be- 
ginning somewhere in the neighborhood of the hundredth meri- 
dian and extending westward to the Cascade Mountains, lies an 
area which, under ordinary circumstances will not raise an agri- 
cultural crop without the aid of irrigation. Although this region 
was for years known as the Great American Desert, it has been 
difficult for the people of the United States to grasp its true char- 
acter.* The term arid is more or less arbitrarily applied to those 
parts having less than twenty inches average rainfall. There is, 
however, no sharp division between the humid lands of the East 
and the arid lands of the West. The area consisting of North 
Dakota, South Dakota, and the western part of Nebraska, Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma, and Texas is generally classed as semi-arid or 


1 Ellen C. Semple, Influences of Geographic Environment (New York, 1911), 2. 

2E. E. Sparks, ‘‘Irrigation and the American Frontier,’’ Chatauquan (New 
York), XXXV (1902), 568-572. 

3 Tenth Annual Report of U. 8. Geological Survey (1888-89), pt. II, 4. 

4F. W. Blackmar, ‘‘History of the Desert,’’ in Kansas Historical Collections 
(Topeka), IX (1905-1906), 101-114. 
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sub-humid, since in some years there is enough rain to produce 
crops, but, year in and year out, the precipitation has not proved 
to be dependable. 

The arid area includes several different types of land. Nearly 
half of the arid and semi-arid region consists of grazing land,* 
the larger percentage of which cannot be reclaimed by irrigation. 
This land becomes of value only when used in large tracts and 
when used in conjunction with small irrigable tracts or water 
frontage. It is obvious, then, that any attempt to apply the home- 
stead or preemption laws to this area was doomed to failure. The 
farm unit of this district had to be altered from that employed 
in the humid regions of Iowa and Illinois. This land constituted 
a problem which was typically its own and any attempt to ar- 
range for its use under the same plan as that used in other types 
of land even in the arid regions brought about a situation which 
was far from desirable. This region, it should be noted, played a 
very important part in the irrigation movement.° 

A second part of the arid area is covered with forests of two 
different types, woodland and commercial timber. It.is estimated 
that there are about a hundred twenty million acres of woodland. 
This land is valuable, unless reforested, only for fence posts, 
rails, fire-wood, and the like. Commercial timber is spread over 
more than seventy-five million acres.’ Such a stretch, it will read- 
ily be seen, constitutes an entirely different problem from that 
of the grazing area mentioned. 

The third type of land in the arid region is that which is 
designated as desert land. Here forage plants will not grow. 
This section consists of two main areas: a region west of Salt 
Lake and another in southern California west of the Colorado 
River known as the Salton Desert. The quantity of this land is 
estimated to be about seventy million acres.* This with the wood- 
land and forest area comprises more than half of the arid region 
or all that which is not included in the grazing area. 


5 Reclamation Service, First Annual Report, 1902, p. 24. 

6 For more complete description of pasturage land see Report of J. W. Powell to 
Secretary of Interior, Executiwe Documents, 45 Cong., 2 Sess., no. 73, p. 24. 

7 Reclamation Service, First Annual Report, 1902, p. 24. 

8 Ibid., 21. 
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Another factor determining the course of irrigation develop- 
ment is the nature of the drainage systems. There are, in the arid 
area, five main systems which, on the whole, present a vivid con- 
trast to those of the eastern section of the United States. These 
systems have a much greater periodic fluctuation than those in 
the humid sections. In the arid region it is not the main streams 
which are of most importance but rather the tributaries to the 
main streams. It is by means of using these tributary streams, 
which have many falls and cascades, that irrigation on a small 
scale is possible. 

These drainage systems are, of course, determined by climatic 
and topographical factors. The dryness of the region determines 
its climate. Uninfluenced by humidity, the temperature, while 
presenting extreme variations, is free from the piercing cold 
or the sultry heat which is found in the humid areas. 

The mountains divide the country into its natural drainage 
divisions. The chief range is that of the Rocky Mountains which 
extend the full length of the United States from Canada to 
Mexico, separating the Missouri and Rio Grande drainage sys- 
tems, which flow into the gulf, from those of the Colorado, Sacra- 
mento, and Columbia, which flow into the Pacific. On the western 
edge of the arid region are the Cascades and Sierra Nevadas 
which prevent the moisture being carried to the coast from trav- 
ersing further east. Between the Rockies and these ranges are 
many connecting mountains which make the region one of succes- 
sive ranges and valleys. The Wasatch and Uinta Mountains 
make a division between the Columbia, Colorado, and Missouri 
drainage systems. 

Each drainage district presents its own problems and these 
are important not only to the irrigation engineer but to the 
student of irrigation history and policies. It is an entirely differ- 
ent problem to attempt to formulate a policy for an area which 
ean, on the whole, be reclaimed by merely diverting the water 
from the regular channel of a stream than where, in order to 
carry on irrigation, huge reservoirs must be constructed to store 
the flood waters. The southern half of the arid area demands 
the building of storage reservoirs. Here the rivers are for weeks 
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at a time nearly empty; then they are filled and overflowing be- 
cause of sudden floods. The northern half presents a situation 
more like that of the humid areas in that the flow there is peren- 
nial and, with the exception of the streams in the interior basin, 
is more or less uniform. 

In the interior basin, or that region situated southwest of the 
Missouri system between the drainage systems of the Colorado, 
Sacramento, and Columbia rivers, a still different situation ex- 
ists. Here the rivers do not drain into the sea but run into desert 
valleys and disappear. 

While, with the exception of the interior basin, the whole area 
seems to be well drained, it must be kept in mind that if all the 
water which it is possible to use were utilized, not over ten per 
cent of the whole arid region could be brought under cultivation,’ 
and it is probable that in no one of the western states could 
more than five per cent of the arable land be brought under ir- 
rigation.*° The reason for this is evident. Not only does the lack 
of precipitation have its effect, but the rivers themselves run 
through deep and narrow gorges which are considerably below 
the surrounding area to be irrigated. Even were this not so, the 
topography is such that it is impossible to transfer the water to 
some regions which need it badly. Thus the problem of reclaim- 
ing the arid West has been one of obtaining the greatest benefit 
from the application of water upon this vast tract of dry land. 
While the farmer and the government might, in ignorance, over- 
look the geographical factor, the geographical factor has oper- 
ated none the less in determining, persistently, the nature and 
location of irrigation works, the character of irrigation law, and 
finally, the policies of the government, of corporations, and of 
individuals toward irrigation. 

The practice of irrigation on the North American continent 
may be traced back to an early day. Along the Salt River Valley 
in Arizona can be found remains of prehistoric irrigation sys- 
tems which compare quite favorably with those built in recent 


9C. R. Van Hise, The Conservation of Natural Resources (New York, 1926), 
190. 


10 Reclamation Service, First Annual Report, 1902, p. 31. 
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years." The Spanish and Mexicans in the Southwest carried on 
irrigation in the late part of the eighteenth century and appar- 
ently by the time the United States came into possession of the 
area, irrigation institutions were rather firmly established. Ban- 
croft gives a proclamation by the Alcaldes of Los Angeles on 
March 7, 1841, which is indicative of the management of irriga- 
tion in that locality. 


The time is at hand when the irrigating ditch should be repaired, 
and due order should be observed in the necessary work: Ist. The 
ditch will still be under the charge of a man of probity who shall over- 
see the repairs, keep a list of proprietors of vineyards and cultivated 
lands which are in the city, and employ the requisite number of 
laborers. 2nd. As soon as notice is given by the ditch commissioner, 
each cultivator shall send an Indian with the necessary implements, 
and whoever has three riegos must send two Indians — who must not 
be missing when the days’ work is needed. 3rd. From among the cul- 
tivators two shall be appointed to assist the commissioner in manag- 
ing the Indians; they must be mounted, and shall be exempt from 
furnishing Indians. 4th. The commissioner is to see that the ditch is 
kept clean and the minor ditches in good order; also that fairness be 
observed in the use of the water, which shall not be wasted. 5th. The 
commissioner must see that each citizen making use of the water shall 
have a good stop-gate— which does not leak at the point where he 
taps the main ditch. 6th. Each master, on sending his peon to labor, 
is to furnish him with the days’ ration, in order that he may have no 
pretext for leaving the work, of which the commissioner shall fix the 
hours. 7th. Should the main ditch give way at any point, the nearest 
owner of a vineyard or tilled land shall with his servants hasten 
thither in order to prevent waste of water. 8th. As it has been noticed 
that many wait till the work of the ditch is done before sowing, they 
aré forewarned that they also must aid in the necessary labors. 9th. 
The collector will see that those who wash clothes in the main ditch 
or who throw filth into the same, or who allow swamp-land to be 
formed, are amenable to condign punishment.” 


The above illustrates that irrigation had developed sufficient- 
ly by that date for the Mexican government to take cognizance of 


11H. R. Patrick, Ancient Canal Systems and Pueblos of the Salt River Valley, 
Arizona (Phoenix, 1903). 

12 Hubert H. Bancroft, ‘‘California Pastoral,’’ The Works of Hubert Howe 
Bancroft (San Francisco, 1888), XXXIV, 355-356. 
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it in law. Water was recognized as subject to legislative control 
and not as dedicated to the unqualified common use of all the 
inhabitants. When the United States assumed jurisdiction, the 
sovereignty over water control passed from the government of 
Mexico to that of this country." 

In spite of the fact that a modified form of the doctrine of 
appropriation was recognized by Mexican law having its origin 
in Roman law, it is not likely that the doctrine developed from 
such source. Rather, with the discovery of gold, it was necessary 
to have some other doctrine than that of the riparian right of 
common law. The land belonged to the public domain and settlers 
seized it and made claims by virtue of prior appropriation. 
Water as well as the land was necessary for mining purposes 
and the same title of prior appropriation was claimed. The doc- 
trine which thus was purely American and opportunistic in 
origin was soon applied to water used for irrigation purposes.* 

The courts of California were early forced to take cognizance 
of this doctrine. In the first case, decided in 1853,** the court 
denied the claim by prior appropriation but two years later it 
held the common law of riparian rights inapplicable to the public 
domain and adopted the principle of prior appropriation.’** The 
first case applying specifically to irrigation did not occur until 
1863.7 Even then it was doubtful, as in the case of appropria- 
tion of water for mining purposes, whether the courts of Cali- 
fornia could determine the law of water to be applicable to the 
public domain of the United States. This difficulty was removed 
by Congress by the Act of July 26, 1866, which recognized prior- 
ity of rights that had already accrued and rights recognized 
by local customs and decision of courts.”* The California courts 
had thus determined law by judicial legislation and the federal 
government felt bound to recognize these decisions. 


13 Lug v. Haggin, 69 Cal. 255, 313-334; Boquillas Land § Cattle Co. v. Curtis, II 
Ariz. 128. 

14 Joseph R. Long, Law of Irrigation (Denver, 1916), 126-127. 

15 Eddy v. Simpson, 3 Cal., 249. 

16 Irwin v. Phillips, 5 Cal., 140. 

17 Rupley v. Welch, 23 Cal., 453. 

18 U. 8. Statutes at Large, XIV, 253. 
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By that time irrigation had already developed to a consider- 
able degree. As early as 1856 a special committee of the assembly 
recommended an appropriation to aid irrigation.” In 1862 the 
surveyor-general recommended state aid for irrigation,”® and by 
1866 nearly 38,000 acres were under irrigation.” 

The rapid growth of irrigation in California before 1880 is 
readily seen from the figures in the following table: * 


Year Number of Ditches Number of Acres Irrigated 
1866 617 37,813 
1868 671 67,745 
1869 751 58,273 
1870 915 90,344 
1871 546 111,090 
1872 622 116,294 
1873 630 139,570 
1874 519 201,185 
1879 890 255,646 


During the ensuing ten years irrigation developed rapidly 
but was hindered considerably by litigation. This culminated in 
the famous case of Lua v. Haggin where the common law doc- 
trine of riparian rights as applied to private lands was upheld 
by the court. 

In the course of several decades there had thus developed 
what has now become known as the ‘‘ California System’’—a doc- 
trine which recognized prior appropriation for public lands, as 
well as the common law principle of riparian rights for private 
lands. Stated briefly, this ‘‘California Doctrine’’ held that 


while a stream is situated on the public lands of the United States a 
person may, under the customs and laws of a State, and the legisla- 
tion of Congress, acquire by prior appropriation the right to use the 
waters thereof for mining, agricultural and other beneficial purposes, 
and to construct and maintain ditches and reservoirs over and upon 
the public land, such right being good against all other private per- 
sons, and by statute good as against the United States and its subse- 
19 California Appendia to Assembly Journals, 1856. 

20 Report of Surveyor-General of California, 1862, pp. 25-35. 

21 Ibid., 1865-67, p. 90. 

22 Compiled from Reports of the Surveyor-General of California. 
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quent grantees; but that, when a grantee of the United States obtains 
title to a tract of the public land bordering on a stream, the waters 
of which have not been hitherto appropriated, his patent is not sub- 
ject to any possible appropriation subsequently made by another party 
without his consent.”* 


In Lua v. Haggm, which is perhaps the leading case relating to 
the ‘‘California Doctrine,’’ the court stated: 


It has never been held that the right to appropriate waters on the 
public lands of the United States was derived directly from the state 
of California as the owner of innavigable streams and their béds. And 
since the act of Congress granting or recognizing a property in the 
waters actually diverted and usefully applied on the public lands of 
the United States, such rights have always been claimed to be de- 
raigned by private persons under the Act of Congress, from the rec- 
ognition accorded by the act, or from the acquiescence of the General 
Government in previous appropriations made with its presumed sanc- 
tion and approval.** 


Thus, according to the ‘‘California Doctrine,’’ prior appro- 
priation was recognized on public land as a result of specific 
grants of the United States as owner of the lands. If, then, a 
state recognized the common law of riparian rights, a dual sys- 
tem of water rights existed in that state; the doctrine of appro- 
priation as applied to public lands and the doctrine of modified 
riparian rights as applied to private lands. It seems to be gen- 
erally conceded that, in the western states, the common-law doc- 
trine of riparian rights was modified to make beneficial use of 
the water the test of the right, and, as a consequence, a riparian 
owner who himself had no use for the water could not prevent 
its use by others.”* 

In point of time, actual irrigation within territory owned 
by the United States began with the activities of the Mormons 
in Utah. It originated, according to the orthodox story, on July 
24, 1847, when the Mormons in desperation were forced to irri- 


23 Willey v. Decker (11 Wyo., 496, 73 Pac. 214, 1903). 

24 Luz v. Haggin (69 Cal., 255, 10 Pac. 674, 1886). 

25 Eastern Oregon Land Co. v. Willow River Land ¢ Irr. Co., 187 Fed. 466; San 
Joaquin & Kings Riwer Canal ¢ Irr. Co. v. Fresno Flume ¢ Irr. Co., 158 Cal. 626, 
112 Pac. 183; 35 Lawyers Reports Annotated (New Series, New York), 832. 
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gate before they could even plow their fields. The whole agricul- 
tural system of the Mormons was based upon farm villages 
consisting of five or six thousand acres. The center of this area 
was reserved to a plot for the town. Every man was a land holder 
and received his portion by the drawing of lots. The size of the 
lots received varied with the distance from the center of the 
plot and the individual’s profession. Outside the town, land was 
allotted in proportion to the size of the family and provision was 
made for common pasturage.” 

The work was accomplished through cooperative labor organ- 
ized by the church. This labor was applied to stock in the project 
which meant that the stock became based upon the work of the 
individual and his family. No interest seems to have been paid 
upon the stock. The water rights were governed by town and 
city authorities, although there apparently was no regularly con- 
stituted authority except a water master employed by the people 
themselves. Usually taxation was determined by the city council 
and paid in labor or materials. The water right was held insep- 
arable from the land.” 

The discovery of gold in California insured the success of the 
Mermon undertaking. Although it was difficult to keep the mem- 
bers of the flock from heeding the call of gold, Brigham Young 
was able to hold the little group intact. By 1852 the assessed 
valuation of the community’s holdings had risen to considerably 
more than a million dollars with an average per capita of more 
than $400.** Before 1860 a number of irrigation companies had 
been organized and a number of industries attempted, although 
the irrigators were forced to pay because of the failure of the 
industries. The Mormon war worked a hardship upon the settle- 
ment since it forced about $2,000,000 capital into other channels. 
Nevertheless, the census returns of 1860 showed a real and per- 
sonal value of more than five and a half million dollars and a 
value upon improved farm lands of one and a third million. It 
should be noted, however, that until 1862 the land was not open 


26 Charles H. Brough, Irrigation in Utah (Baltimore, 1898), Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Studies in Historical and Political Science, Extra Vol. XIX, 16. 

27 Ibid., 12-17. 

28 Ibid., 28. 
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for settlement. The Indian land titles had not been extinguished, 
nor was the land open to preemption which gave the settlers the 
status of mere squatters until claims were proven under the 
Homestead Act. 

By the middle of the 1860’s the legislature was forced to take 
action and by successive acts in 1864, 1865, and 1866 there de- 
veloped the ‘‘priority of right’’ system. On February 20, 1865, 
the first irrigation district law was passed, which gave the com- 
munity organizing into a district the right not only to construct 
but to supervise the distribution of water.” In view of the fact 
that the irrigation district became later one of the main methods 
of development of irrigation law, it is important to note the 
early development of this form of organization which gives to 
the local community practically entire supervision and for all 
practical purposes creates another governmental unit with power 
to tax and to issue bonds with the taxes collected as their only 
security. 

In the decade 1850-1860, those interested in scientific agricul- 
ture began to take an interest in irrigation from the standpoint 
of fertilization. The commissioner of patents in almost every an- 
nual report after 1850 submitted articles relating to irrigation, 
but even in the report of 1860, the writer, E. Goodrich Smith, 
could only say, ‘‘Little or nothing, comparatively, seems to have 
been done or attempted, or is even generally known, in our coun- 
try, in respect to the practice of irrigation.’’ * Nevertheless, ir- 
rigation was already developing along the pathways to the far 
West. In Wyoming, irrigation began in 1857 when ditches were 
built along the Overland Trail near the site of the old military 
posts.” The first territorial legislature there, in 1869, passed 
laws regulating the use of water. In 1873 the legislature asked 
the aid of Congress in irrigating arid lands but not until 1875 
did that body make an attempt to regulate inclusively the subject 
of land improvement. Even then, with all the governmental ac- 
tivities, irrigation was slow to develop; the census of 1880 
showed less than 2000 acres of improved land. 


29 Utah’s Compiled Laws (Salt Lake City, 1888), Sections 2403-2427. 
30 Annual Report of Commissioner of Patents, 1860, pt. II, p. 224. 
31 Elwood Mead, Irrigation Institutions (New York, 1903), 247-248. 
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The decade of the sixties saw the development of an enthus- 
iastic movement in behalf of irrigation. This movement appar- 
ently received its main impetus as a result of a trip made by 
Horace Greeley across the continent in 1858. On this trip Gree- 
ley had come into contact and was much impressed with the 
Mormon irrigation system. Shortly after his return, he printed 
several articles in the New York Tribune on irrigation farming. 
In 1869, M. C. Meeker, the agricultural editor of the Tribune, 
proposed to establish a colony in Colorado which would be based 
upon irrigation. 

Just when irrigation had first started in Colorado is uncer- 
tain. Apparently the first people to irrigate were Mexicans who 
established themselves in the southern part of the state.** Irri- 
gation by settlers from the United States must have started as 
soon as the rush to Colorado took place, for the first territorial 
legislature, in 1861, passed an act ‘‘To Protect and Regulate the 
Irrigation of Lands,’’ ** and the second legislature provided for 
the incorporation of ditch companies.’ By act of the legislature 
in 1864, prior appropriation was specifically recognized.” 

The interest of the public has generally centered around the 
development of Union Colony projected by the New York Tri- 
bume in 1869, and colonial projects at Longmont and at Fort 
Collins. These colonies were important not only for their plan 
or organization and development but because, after a drouth in 
the summer of 1874 when the settlements were threatened with 
disaster because the farmers who lived on a higher level had 
monopolized the water, the colonies started a movement which 
resulted in the passage of laws in 1879 and 1881. These were the 
first attempts in this country to assert public control over the 
division of streams used in irrigation.** Thus was developed what 
became known as the ‘‘Colorado Doctrine’’ —a doctrine based 
upon the power of the state to change the common law rule within 
its dominion. This a state apparently could do, as long as it did 


82 Ibid., 143. 

88 Colorado Territory, Laws, 1861, p. 67. 
84 Tbid., 1862, p. 44. 

35 Ibid., 1864, p. 49. 

86 Mead, Irrigation, 145. 
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not destroy the rights of the United States as owner of lands 
bordering on a stream or interrupt the navigability of navigable 
streams.*’ The ‘‘Colorado Doctrine’’ held that an appropriator 
received his water right because of the sovereign power of the 
state and not as a preexisting property right in and from the 
United States.” 

There had, then, developed in the United States two main 
systems of irrigation law. The first, was generaly known as the 
‘‘California System,’’ and it used as a basis the common law 
of riparian rights with regard to land that was privately owned. 
The second, the ‘‘Colorado System,’’ first applied to private 
lands in Colorado, featured the doctrine of appropriation. 

The confusion which resulted because of these two doctrines 
was great. Irrigation involved water as well as land. In the 
course of the development of irrigation policies it would be pre- 
sumed that rights with regard to water would be clearly defined, 
that questions as to whether the United States still held its orig- 
inal property right to use the water in the streams of the public 
land states just as it does the land itself, would be settled. But 
such was not the case. As far as the federal government was 
concerned, as long as the policy of reclaiming land by individual 
initiative was held, the Acts of 1866 and July 9, 1870, were suffi- 
cient, but when in the development of its policies the United 
States began to build and construct projects for the reclaiming 
of arid lands the question became more ominous. 

In the decade of the 1870’s, the discussion of irrigation turned 
to accounts of actual experience. By this time irrigation was 
being practiced in many parts of the western region, especially 
in Utah, California, and Colorado. Not until the latter part of 
the 1880’s did the irrigation movement begin to boom, but the 
principles of irrigation farming were slow in developing. Indeed, 
even after the government itself began to build irrigation works 
it was found that one of the greatest obstacles to carrying out 
the federal reclamation policy was the settler’s lack of knowl- 


37 U. 8. v. Rio Grande Irr. Co., 174 U. 8. 690, 19 Sup. Ct. 770. 

38 See also, on this question, L. Ward Bannister, ‘‘The Question of Federal Dis- 
position of State Waters in Priority States,’’ Harvard Law Review (Cambridge), 
XXVIII (1915), 270-293. 
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edge of irrigation principles. Many had known how to carry on 
simple farming, but in a region that demanded irrigation they. 
were at a loss as to how to proceed, and it became necessary for 
the government not only to construct the works but also to as- 
sume the task of teaching farmers how to farm irrigated land. 

Along with the development of the idea of irrigation and the 
evolution of water rights came the modification of the land laws 
by the federal government. In a sense, every land law has been 
a part of the general scheme to reclaim lands. But as applied to 
the arid regions, it was obvious that a totally different policy 
would have to be adopted from that followed in the humid regions. 
The fundamental purpose of all government land laws since the 
Harrison Land Law of 1800, with the possible exception of spe- 
cific grants in aid, has been to dispose of the land to actual set- 
tlers. In the process, preemption and settlement under the home- 
stead acts had been developed as good sound reclamation policies, 
but, however well these policies were adapted to other regions, 
they certainly were not fitted to meet the problem of reclaiming 
the arid country of the West. 

The fundamental principle of these laws was that the individ- 
ual settled upon the land and immediately started work to re- 
claim it. Where water must be diverted, canals dug, weirs and 
flumes constructed before any attempt at cultivation is made, 
immediate occupation is practically impossible. Those settlers 
who did rush into the region settling under the preemption and 
homestead acts without irrigating failed and were soon forced 
back to the more humid area. 

The people of the arid West soon realized that some definite 
policy would have to be taken by the government if the land was 
to be reclaimed. They were familiar with one system of improve- 
ment. The government had been generous in aiding projects with 
gifts of land. Gifts to the transcontinental railways had been 
most bountiful. It was normal then for the westerners to look to 
Congress for aid in the reclamation of the arid lands. They 
adopted similar tactics and asked blandly that Congress grant 
land in aid of specified irrigation projects. 

Between the beginning of the first session of the fortieth Con- 
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gress in 1867 and the third session of the forty-second Congress 
ending March 3, 1873, more than forty bills relating to arid 
lands were presented to Congress. These bills almost without 
exception asked for aid from Congress for specific projects, 
usually providing for incorporation and a grant of right of way 
and land. Several projects introduced bills into Congress. Nev- 
ertheless, Congress took no action until 1873. In the third session 
of the forty-second Congress appeared a joint resolution to 
‘‘provide for a Board of Commissioners to report a system of 
irrigation for San Joaquin and Tulare valleys in California.’’ 
This resolution was passed and approved, March 3, 1873.*° The 
purpose of the act was to have an investigation made so that it 
would be possible to formulate a policy in regard to the bills 
which were being presented.*® The act enabled the creation of a 
commission of five who were, with the aid of the war department, 
to make a survey of the valley. 

The commission made an examination and reported upon irri- 
gation in California. The report showed that such irrigation was 
absolutely necessary and pointed out the existing hypothetical 
canals and presented data as to the cost of this irrigation. As 
to the relation of the government, the commission stated that 
the government ought to investigate and perhaps provide for 
surveys and while it recognized that irrigation would increase 
the value and that the United States in some way ought to en- 
courage that these lands be irrigated, nevertheless it asserted: 
‘“We believe, as we have already stated, that the best policy is 
for the farmers to build and own the canals, we also believe that 
where the farmers are unable to build, and where the State is 
unable to build, it may be, and probably will be, the best policy 
to invite the aid of private enterprise.’’ ** The commission was 
evidently following the reactionary opinions toward the granting 
of land to railways. These acts had followed the same general 
idea as those granting land to the railways. One bill had gone so 


39 Cong. Globe, 42 Cong., 3 Sess., Append., 305. 

40 Tbid., 1930. 

41 Irrigation in California, Report of Commission on Irrigation in San Joaquin, 
Tulare, and Sacramento Valleys of California, House Exec. Docs., 43 Cong., 1 Sess., 
no. 290, p. 79. 
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far as to ask for forty-eight sections per mile along the canal.” 
Opinion toward granting direct aid had changed, however, and 
the agitation for direct grant of land to canal companies ended 
without Congress having granted any land except that for rights 
of way. 

Although Congress had decided that it was not to grant lands 
in aid to canal companies, the question was by no means settled. 
On the contrary, it was now a greater problem than ever. It was 
obvious that the homestead and preemption laws were not ade- 
quate, and now Congress refused to grant specific aid. Pressure 
was being brought to force some action, so the question was — 
what shall the policy be? The bills which were presented subse- 
quent to the report of the commissioners to investigate irrigation 
in California were consequently of a different character. These 
bills approached the question by means of a change in the land 
system. Already proposals were being made that the western 
states and territories should receive grants of arid lands sim- 
ilar to the grants of swamp lands made to the older states under 
the Swamp Land Act,“ but as yet no bill had been introduced 
embodying this idea. The Department of the Interior busied 
itself with formulating a system to administer the land laws but 
no plans to handle this problem seem to have been formulated.** 
In the second session of the forty-third Congress, however, a bill 
was introduced by Senator John S. Hagar of California provid- 
ing for the sale of desert lands in Lassen County, California. 
This bill received the favorable consideration of the committee 
upon public lands and became a law March 3, 1875.“ 

The new act provided that the government would sell 640 acres 
at $1.25 per acre to any person who would reclaim the land with- 
in the period of two years. It was not necessary to wait for the 
government to survey nor was it necessary to reside upon the 
land. Congress evidently believed that, since the land was vir- 


42 Cong. Globe, 41 Cong., 3 Sess., 235-236. 
43 E.g. Report of Territorial Governor of Idaho, 1874. 
44 Thus in the report for 1875, the secretary recommended administrative changes 


but apparently did not grasp the larger aspects of the problem. Report of Secretary 
of Interior, 1875-1876. 


45 U0. S. Statutes at Large, XVIII, 497. 
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tually useless anyway, it could with safety allow settlement be- 
fore survey without any undue danger. 

Avowedly, the bill was to provide an experiment which, if suc- 
cessful, might be formulated into a general policy ; “ and the law 
within the next year or two did not prove to be harmful. No en- 
tries were made under the act prior to the passage of the Desert 
Land Act in 1877, although the water was comparatively easy to 
obtain by individual enterprise.* 

Meanwhile sentiment was developing outside the halls of Con- 
gress. The West was demanding reform of a number of the 
laws. When, in the autumn of 1875, President Ulysses S. Grant 
made a trip to the territories of Wyoming, Utah, and Colorado, 
he came into direct contact with this sentiment. In his message 
of December 7, 1875, he remarked: ‘‘The existing laws regulat- 
ing the disposition of public lands, timber, etc., and probably the 
mining laws themselves are very defective and should be care- 
fully amended at an early day.’’ ** Grant evidently had an in- 
sight as to the nature of the problem, for he went on to indicate 
that although the settlers in the arid regions were trespassers 
and were continually violating the existing laws, they were not 
to be greatly blamed. He recognized the difference between agri- 
cultural, pasturage, and mining land and believed that the land 
should be granted ‘‘in larger quantities to justify the expense 
of conducting water upon it to make it fruitful, or to justify 
utilizing it as pasturage.’’ * 

In spite of the fact that Grant recommended the organization 
of a joint committee to visit the mining states and territories to 
make an investigation and to formulate a general policy in re- 
gard to these interests no action was taken by Congress. But the 
states and territories continued to demand action. The legislature 
of the state of Oregon drew up a memorial to be presented to 


46 Cong. Record, 43 Cong., 2 Sess., 1787. 

47 After the passage of Desert Land Act in 1877, the Lassen County Act became 
of no consequence since all entries would then presumably have come under the new 
act. 


48 James D. Richardson, comp., Messages and Papers of the Presidents, 1789-1897 
(Washington, 1896-99), VII, 355. 
49 Thid., 355. 
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Congress asking reduction of the price below the minimum of 
$1.25 per acre on lands not suitable for cultivation and asking 
that the amount of land sold to one person be increased to more 
than 160 acres.* The governor of Colorado in his first message 
to the legislature after Colorado’s admission to statehood sug- 
gested that the legislature should present a memorial to Con- 
gress asking cession of the arid lands, just as the swamp lands 
had been deeded to the states of the humid regions, because the 
work was too great to be undertaken either by the state or indi- 
vidual enterprise without the assistance of the general govern- 
ment.” 

The commissioner of the General Land Office frankly declared 
that he did not believe that it was possible for settlers to take 
land west of the hundredth meridian under the Homestead Law 
and live up to the letter of the law. He recognized, as did Grant, 
that the major part of the territory was good only for grazing 
purposes.” In conclusion, he recommended: 


Prosecutions for irregularities in obtaining title to public lands 
finds little sympathy among communities hindered in general, and 
individual progress by being made subject to conditions inappropriate 
to their surroundings. 

I recommend, therefore, without hesitation, as a matter of justice, 
both to the individual settler and the communities interested, 
as well as in view of the amount to be secured to the Treas- 
ury in reimbursement of the large sums expended for sur- 
veys and the general administration of the land system, that the 
policy of public offerings authorized by law be resumed at an early 
day as to lands west of the one hundredth meridian embraced in the 
description of mess or table lands.** 


The Lassen County Act was followed by one or two other acts 
providing for the sale of land in particular counties and terri- 
tories.** Consequently, when in the second session of the forty- 
fourth Congress, a bill was brought forth to provide for the sale 


50 Oregon Senate Journal, 1876, pp. 395, 396. 

51 Governor’s Message and Departmental Reports of Colorado, 1876, p. 13. 
52 Land Office Reports, 1875, pp. 6-9. 

53 Ibid., 9. 

54 Cong. Record, 44, Cong., 1 Sess., 4289, 5641, 5692. 
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of desert lands in the arid region, Congress was quite willing to 
consider it. 

In the House the bill was passed without difficulty and in the 
Senate it received the favorable report of the Committee on 
Public Lands. ‘‘Legislation on this subject,’’ said the report, 
‘thas not been delayed because it was not necessary, but because 
of the great diversity of opinion as to what the legislation ought 
to be and to what extent the general and local governments 
should aid and control the same.’’ ** The committee held in favor 
of private initiative and the homestead and preemption acts as the 
land policy to aid in the reclamation but paid little attention to 
the question of water rights saying that there was no need of 
further legislation since the state laws and the federal law of 
1866 would apply. In view of the fact that there had been no 
complaint during the period in which the Lassen County Act had 
been in force, the committee saw no reason for delay in passing 
the measure. 

The debate which took place in the Senate revolved around 
two points which later became of great importance. The opposi- 
tion was led by Senator Jerome B. Chaffee of Colorado, who rep- 
resented an arid land state (not included in the provisions of the 
act) and who was a man quite familiar with the problem. One 
of the senators requested information as to how much water was 
to be applied and was answered by the assertion that people 
would not occupy the land unless they could bring enough water 
to make it an object to take the land.*’ The second point of in- 


55 Cong. Record, 44 Cong., 2 Sess., 1964-65; Senate Reports, 44 Cong., 2 Sess., no. 
642. 

56 This act provided, ‘‘ Whenever, by priority of possession, rights to the use of water 
for mining, agricultural, manufacturing, or other purposes, have vested and accrued, 
and the same are recognized and aeknowledged by the local customs, laws, and the 
decisions of courts, the possessors and owners of such vested rights shall be maintained 
and protected in the same; and the right of way for the construction of ditches and 
canals for the purposes herein specified is acknowledged and confirmed; but whenever 
any person, in the construction of any ditch or canal, injures or damages the possession 
of any settler on the public domain, the party committing such injury or damage shall 
be liable to the party injured for such injury or damage.’’ This is the act as it was 
reenacted with some verbal changes not affecting its substance and meaning. United 
States Revised Statutes, Section 2339. 

57 Cong. Record., 44 Cong., 2 Sess., 1961, 1964-1965. 
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quiry which was raised concerned the unit in which the land was 
to be allotted. The act provided that six hundred and forty acres 
could be located by a given purchaser. It was recognized that 
after the land had been irrigated the increment on the land would 
be great. ‘‘If that is the case,’’ protested Senator John J. Ingalls, 
‘‘what is the reason for giving the person who takes them 640 
acres when a man who takes ordinary land gets but 160 acres?’ 
The reply intimated that only by such a generous policy could it 
be expected that irrigation would be carried on, since conducting 
water to the land was acknowledged to be a very difficult and 
expensive undertaking. 

The act as finally passed applied to three states, California, 
Oregon, and Nevada, and to eight territories, Washington, Idaho, 
Montana, Utah, Wyoming, Arizona, New Mexico, and Dakota. 
In the main its provisions were simple. Desert lands were de- 
fined as ‘‘all lands exclusive of timber lands and mineral lands 
which will not, without irrigation, produce some agricultural 
crop.’’ The proof that the lands were desert depended upon the 
oath of two witnesses. The land under the act could be obtained 
at $1.25 an acre in quantities up to one section. Twenty-five cents 
per acre was required with the original entry — the other dollar 
to be paid at the time of final proof of reclamation of the land 
which was to be made within a period of three years. The water 
right depended upon prior appropriation. 

This, then, was the act which outlined the government’s first 
policy toward the reclamation of arid lands. This policy has re- 
mained in force to the present day, but was supplemented by two 
other policies in later years. Until the passage of the Carey Act 
in 1894 the policy of the Act of, 1877 was the sole one followed 
by the government. No one of the government reclamation poli- 
cies superseded the other. The Carey Act merely supplemented 
the Desert Land Act of 1877 and the Newlands Reclamation Act 
of 1902 in turn supplemented the two preceding statutes. 

The prerequisites of an irrigation boom had, by the 1880’s, 
been developed. The absorption of the good agricultural land in 
the humid area was believed complete. The major features of 

58 Ibid., 1969. 
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water rights had been worked out. The federal government had 
formulated a land policy presumably designed to meet the needs 
of the arid country. All that was needed was an immediate stim- 
ulus that would force men to irrigation farming. That was pro- 
vided by the disasters which struck the cattle industry in the mid- 
dle of the 1880’s. The foundations of irrigation had been laid 
and the boom period with its attendant development of methods 
and techniques was at hand. 
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A NOTE ON THE RAY EXPLANATION OF THE ORIGIN 
OF THE KANSAS-NEBRASKA ACT 


Epirep By Frep Harvey Harrineton 


The question of the origin of the Kansas-Nebraska Act has 
interested several generations of historians and has given rise 
to one of the most bitter controversies in American historical 
literature. At least three major explanations of the origin have 
been set forth. The now-discredited argument of Von Holst, 
Rhodes, and the other early antislavery writers was that the 
bill was introduced to advance Douglas’ presidential ambitions.* 
More recently, Professor P. O. Ray has found the background 
of the act in Missouri politics,’ while Professor Frank H. Hodder 
has demonstrated its close connection with railroad statesman- 
ship.* 

The writer deems, with most present-day historians, that the 
Hodder thesis has the greatest degree of validity; but he be- 
lieves that Ray, in pointing to the activities of David R. Atchi- 
son, has called attention to an important contributing factor. 
Unfortunately, Ray could cite little contemporary material in 
support of his theory — which may justify the publication of 
such a piece of evidence, discovered in a scrapbook in the N. P. 
Banks Manuscript Collection, deposited in the Essex Institute 
of Salem, Massachusetts.* 

1 Hermann von Holst, The Constitutional and Political History of the United States 
(Chicago, 1885), IV, 313-323; James F. Rhodes, History of the United States from 
the Compromise of 1850 (New York, 1906), I, 429-430. 

2P. Orman Ray, The Repeal of the Missouri Compromise, Its Origin and Author- 
ship (Cleveland, 1909) and id., ‘‘ The Genesis of the Kansas-Nebraska Act,’’ Annual 
Report of the American Historical Association, 1914 (Washington, 1916), I, 261-280. 

3 Frank H. Hodder, ‘‘Genesis of the Kansas-Nebraska Act,’’ Proceedings of the 
State Historical Society of Wisconsin, 1912 (Madison, 1913), 69-86; id., ‘‘ Propaganda 
as a Source of American History,’’ MississippI VALLEY HisToricaL Review, IX 
(1922), 3-18, esp. 10-12; id., ‘‘The Railroad Background of the Kansas-Nebraska 
Act,’’ ibid., XII (1925), 3-22. 

4 Property of Mrs. Harold Page of Melrose, Massachusetts. The item mentioned 
is an undated clipping from an unidentified Portland (Maine) newspaper. 
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The item in question is an extract from the ‘‘Union Slide’’ 
speech of Nathaniel P. Banks, delivered at a great Republican 
mass meeting held in Portland, Maine, during the late summer 
of 1855. A certain part of the speech became well known,’ but 
the section on the origin of the Kansas-Nebraska Act has escaped 
notice. It merits attention, the more so since Banks was in 
Washington when the Kansas-Nebraska bill was introduced, act- 
ing as Massachusetts’ only Democratic congressman: ° 


Popular sovereignty! . . . The South asked not for it; the North 
asked not for it; on the contrary, every body pronounced against it[.] 
Read the platform of the democratic party adopted at Baltimore in 
1852, or that of the whig party at the same place, or that of the free 
soilers at Pittsburg, and everywhere you will find a declaration of 
principle directly and positively against such an enactment as that 
embodied in the Kansas-Nebraska bills. Look at the declaration of 
the President himself in his inaugural address .. . how solemnly did 
he declare that the people should find in him a fixed, determined, 
resolute and immoveable enemy of all further disturbance of this 
question; and not content with making this declaration in his inau-. 
gural, how solemnly did he repeat that declaration in 1853 in his 
message. . . Even Mr. Douglass [sic] himself, the chairman of the 
Senate Committee on territories reported against the disturbance of 
the line of 1820 as being in contravention of the continually declared 
will of the people of the United States, and for some time refused 
to have anything to do with it whatever. [From] Every one, on all 
sides, from every party and from every platform, we heard an un- 
questioned and absolute denial of the principle embodied in these 
bills. And yet there they are to day — laws of the United States, 
and we hear it said again and again that the army and navy of the 
United States are ready at the beck of the President to enforce these 
laws! How came it there? It came from the nature of our institu- 
5 The part in which Banks said that he was willing in a certain set of circum- 
stances ‘‘to let the Union slide.’’ See Thomas W. Higginson, Cheerful Yesterdays 
(Boston, 1898), 237; Katherine Helm, The True Story of Mary, Wife of Lincoln 
(New York, 1928), 134; Samuel W. McCall, The Life of Thomas Brackett Reed 
(Boston, 1914), 13; Oliver W. Holmes’s Washington birthday poem, New York Tri- 
bune, February 28, 1856; Caleb Cushing, in Boston Traveller, October 28, 1857. 

6 Although an early and enthusiastic advocate of a transcontinental railroad 
(Boston Post, February 24, April 26, May 3, 1849) and although he had been close 
to Robert Rantoul Jr., who with Douglas had been connected with the Illinois 


Central, Banks does not seem to have been aware of the railroad background of the 
act. 
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tions. — There are gentlemen at the South who are greatly afflicted in 
their political aspirations. In the South elections are hotly contested, 
and when men find they are likely to be beaten in the race, they have 
recourse to new expedients. There was such a race in 1853; it grew 
out of Missouri, in local questions and local ambition.* What was the 
result? It was necessary to bring in a new matter of dispute, just as 
your opponents bring in the liquor law.* You have it in the words 
of a candidate for the Senate to-day who was then a candidate ;® and 
when Mr. Douglas declared he would not bring in a bill with such a 
provision, and his declaration was assented to by every man of the 
Committee but one, the candidate for the Senate said, ‘‘ You have 24 
hours to bring in a bill for the organization of these territories, with 
a clause repealing the Missouri Compromise; and if you do not do it, 
I will.’’ A like domineering and arbitrary course has been pursued 
ever since. . . . How small a spark indeed it is that has kindled this 
great blaze that now threatens to dishonor and disgrace the institu- 
tions of the country, if it does not destroy the Union itself. It is the 
local ambition, the temporary though determined purpose of a single 
individual battling upon this question of slavery that has done all 
this. And if you allow one man to do what has been done in this 
ease, in every desperate effort hereafter there are other men who will 
do the same thing. 

7A reference to the fight between Thomas H. Benton and David R. Atchison for 
the latter’s seat in the Senate. It began in 1851 when Atchison helped to bring 
about Benton’s defeat foi reelection to his seat and continued until 1855. Ray, 
Repeal of the Missouri Compromise, 220 ff. 

8 A reference to the agitation over the Maine liquor law; see statement in Francis 
Fessenden, Life and Public Serviccs of William Pitt Fessenden (Boston, 1907), I, 
50-51. As to the accuracy of Banks’s statement on Missouri politics, Ray states 
that it was Benton, rather than Atchison, who sought a new issue. The ex-Senator 
seized on the organization of Nebraska and the laying of a transcontinental railroad; 
whereupon, according to Ray, Atchison, hitherto opposed to organization (since, under 
the Missouri Compromise, Missouri slaveowners would be effectively barred from the 
territory), now set about securing organization on terms favorable to the slave 


interests. Ray, Repeal of the Missouri Compromise, 72-77, 133-141. 
® Atchison. 
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The Growth of the American Republic. By Samuel E. Morison and Henry 
S. Commager. 2 vols. (New York: Oxford University Press, 1937. 
Vol. I, xvii + 702 pp. Vol. II, xvi + 695 pp. Maps, statistical tables, 
Constitution of the United States, and bibliographies. $3.00 each.) 

To the teacher of American history this revision by Professors Samuel 
E. Morison and Henry 8S. Commager of their Growth of the American 
Republic should prove of major importance and usefulness. While writ- 
ten distinctly on the college level, the set is, nevertheless, arranged in a 
manner that makes it both a text and an excellent reference work, inte- 
grating with older specialized studies the latest published results of 
historical scholarship. 

High school instructors, familiar with the earlier one volume edition, 
will find striking alterations in this later edition. More logical rearrange- 
ment of chapter contents, complete revision of or the addition of certain 
sections in the light of recent research, marked expansion of the space 
devoted to the period since the Civil War, and an extension of the na- 
tion’s story from American entrance into the World War to the election 
of 1936, represent the most conspicuous modifications. In the first vol- 
ume of the new edition, which takes Appomatox as its terminal date, the 
more notable changes include a complete re-writing of the section on the 
‘‘Peace of Paris’’ along lines indicated by Samuel F. Bemis; new mate- 
rial which summarizes the contributions of Vernon L. Parrington in lit- 
erature; and an additional and unique emphasis upon the role of the 
federal judiciary — a vestige, perhaps, of the recent battle over the Su- 
preme Court. Evident also are contributions from the latest researches 
of Lawrence H. Gipson on the British Empire, of Charles M. Wiltse on 
the Jeffersonian tradition, of Gilbert H. Barnes on the antislavery move- 
ment, and of Arthur C. Cole, Douglas S. Freeman, and George L. Milton 
in the ante-bellum and Civil War eras. 

More notable, however, are the revisions made in the second volome, 
covering the years from Lee’s surrender to Franklin D. Roosevelt’s re- 
election. All the earlier divisions dealing with the usual subjects of Re- 
construction, the frontier, agriculture and the farm problem, the eco- 
nomic revolution, transportation, labor, and immigration have been ex- 
tended downward and outward. Nor have the political backgrounds of 
the period from 1865 to 1890 been passed over with the customary neg- 
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lect. Two chapters, which the high school teacher should find especially 
welcome, give that phase of American life a much needed emphasis; 
while the foreign problems of the same quarter-century gain a new 
accentuation in a third. Twentieth century years have met a similar treat- 
ment with several noteworthy additions. Toward a better understanding 
of the progressive era the authors have inserted an able chapter on the 
background and philosophy of reform; and have climaxed their work 
in a hundred odd pages upon ‘‘Normaley’’ and the ‘‘New Deal.’’ As in 
the first volume they have drawn upon the revelations of the most recent 
scholarship to bring their new product to date. From W. E. B. Du Bois, 
Paul Lewinson, Broadus Mitchell, Rupert Vance, and Howard Odum 
material has been obtained upon the post-bellum South; Claude M. Fuess, 
Allan Nevins, Henry Pringle, Claude Bowers, and Ray Stannard Baker 
have been culled for new views on American politics; while selections 
from Walter P. Webb, Lewis Corey, and Harry W. Laidler, among oth- 
ers, throw further light on various economic phases of the country’s life. 

To such revisions, an extensive bibliography, instructive maps, and 
statistical tables have been appended. Combined with a sparkling style 
and a very readable format, the set should prove of great value alike to 
the instructor in preparing class room lectures, and to the high school 
student eager to obtain further information upon the problems of the 
nation. It is a useful addition to the field of general American history. 


Western Reserve Unwersity JosePH G. RayBack 


The Hoover Policies. By Ray L. Wilbur and Arthur M. Hyde. (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1937. x + 667 pp. $3.00.) 

Two members of President Hoover’s Cabinet have compiled this vol- 
ume on their leader’s ‘‘ principles and policies both in philosophy of gov- 
ernment and in action.’’ President Hoover is made to give his own case 
by means of comprehensive quotations from speeches and messages over 
the period since the Great War. The editors have limited their contri- 
butions to connecting sentences and brief appropriate paragraphs which 
grow out of their special knowledge. In no sense is it a biography of Mr. 
Hoover or a history of his administration, though for the period of the 
depression a ‘‘rough historical sequence has been followed.’’ The ar- 
rangement follows the special problems of the times giving Mr. Hoover’s 
views on each. Table of contents and index make the work readily usable. 
While the object is to offer to the country a social-economic philosophy 
that contrasts with that of President Franklin D. Roosevelt, the result 
is also a valuable source book for students of recent history. 


Western Reserve University ELBErtT J. BENTON 
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In an article entitled ‘‘The Changing View of the Function of His- 
tory,’’ which appears in the April, 1938, issue of Social Studies (X XIX, 
148-154), Professor Eugene C. Barker of the University of Texas raises 
some old yet ever new problems for the history teacher. Why does one 
teach history? What are the objectives of history teaching and to what 
degree can the teacher of history in the secondary schools attain these 
objectives ? 

In trying to answer such queries Professor Barker takes exception to 
the ‘‘equal importance’’ argument of the social historian as well as to 
the idealogy of the ‘‘New History’’ and its debunking disciples. He 
holds with the views of the report on The Study of History in Schools 
published by the American Historical Association in 1899 — namely, 
that secondary education ought to provide ‘‘(1) acquaintance with po- 
litical and social environment, (2) some appreciation of the nature of 
State and Society, (3) some sense of the duties and responsibilities of 
citizenship, (4) some capacity in dealing with political and governmental 
questions, (5) something of the broad and tolerant spirit which is bred 
by the study of past times and conditions.’’ Professor Barker is in accord 
with the conclusions of the committee which published this report that 
history is the best and most direct means of equipping pupils for these 
duties of citizenship. On the other hand, he does not accept the assump- 
tion in the Conclusions and Recommendations of the Commission on the 
Social Studies issued by the same association in 1934, which he believes 
to be too confusing in its language and too militant in its appeal. Instead, 
he warns history teachers against lending themselves or their subject ‘‘to a 
campaign of propaganda either for maintenance of a status quo or for 
the establishment of Utopia!’’ 


The same issue of Social Studies also contains a penetrating analysis 
of ‘‘ Education under Fascism,’’ by Constance F. Stecher. ‘‘ Fascist edu- 
cation,’’ declares the author of this article, ‘‘is a challenge to the educa- 
tional programs of the liberal and democratic states. The choice today 
lies between a form of society based on fear, hatred, intolerance, coercion, 
and regimentation, and one which pins its faith on the development of 
independence, tolerance, and freedom of thought and expression.’’ 


The Northwest Territory Celebration Commission sponsored the prep- 
aration of this brief outline of the History of the Ordinance of 1787 and 
the Old Northwest Territory (Marietta: Northwest Territory Celebra- 
tion Commission, 1937. 95 pp. Maps, illustrations, and bibliography), 
which may well serve as a supplemental text for secondary school use. 
The material for the book was compiled under the direction of a com- 
mittee consisting of Harlow Lindley, chairman, Norris F. Schneider, 
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and Milo M. Quaife, in coéperation with the Federal Writer’s project. 
The chapters tell the story of settlement, the history of the ordinance, the 
beginnings of government, and give an estimate of the significance of the 
ordinance. 


The history teacher in the secondary schools should find food for 
thought in James G. Randall’s discussion of the role of ‘‘The Historian 
as Revisionist,’’ which was delivered at the nineteenth annual Indiana 
History Conference, December 10, 1937, and appeared in the February, 
1938 issue of the Indiana History Bulletin. In this paper, Professor Ran- 
dall decries the layman’s notion that historical interpretations remain 
the same and proceeds to explain how historical research has disclosed 
the ‘‘untruth’’ of many accepted historical facts. He also points out the 
triple possibilities of error becoming established through deliberate in- 
tention, through hoax, and through misconception. These incorrect stereo- 
types are often retained in text books long after scholars have proven 
them to be falsehoods and it remains for the alert, truth-seeking peda- 
gogue to go beyond the school text in order to rectify such a ‘‘scholarly 
lag.’’ 


With its October, 1937, number, the California History Nugget, a 
journal issued from time to time since 1924 for members of the California 
State Historical Association, began to be published by the California State 
Department of Education. The monthly copies are now distributed gratis 
to the elementary and junior high schools of the state as supplementary 
textbook material. This magazine is intended to serve the needs particu- 
larly of seventh grade pupils; an effort is made to keep the sentence struc- 
ture and vocabulary of the contents appropriately simple. The subject 
matter covers all phases of the story of California, and literature, and 
biography, as well as materials relating to the geography and industry 
of the state, are included as aspects of history. The October issue reprints 
a woodcut portrait of Sir Francis Drake on its cover and included among 
the contents for that number is the story of ‘‘The Golden Hind,’’ which 
tells of Drake’s visit to California. In the November issue there is a tale 
of ‘‘The Manila Galleon,’’ as well as one of Jedediah Strong Smith, ‘‘A 
Knight in Buckskin.’’ An interesting woodcut, entitled ‘‘The First Farm- 
ers,’’ adorns the cover of the December issue. 
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Prehistoric Antiquities of Indiana: A Description of the More Notable 
Earthworks, Mounds, Implements and Ceremonial Objects Left in 
Indiana by Our Predecessors, Together with Some Information as 
to Their Origin and Antiquity, and the Prehistory of Indiana. By 
Eli Lilly. (Indianapolis: Indiana Historical Society, 1937. xvi+ 
293 pp. Illustrations and bibliography. $5.00.) 

Mr. Lilly has devoted a great deal of time the past twelve or fifteen 
years to a serious study of the antiquities of his state. This volume just 
issued by the Indiana Historical Society is a scholarly production. The 
author presents a condensation of the views of some of the leading 
archaeologists and anthropologists. Quite properly he does not devote 
much space to consideration of Indiana Indians of the historic period 
although he is thoroughly familiar with that subject. 

Detailed studies of certain sites are both artistically and accurately 
presented. Mr. Lilly’s plates are truly works of art and do the Mound 
Builders full justice. The same cannot be said of some of the other 
archaeological publications during the past few years. 

The writer of this review deems it proper to state that in interviews 
between Mr. Lilly and himself, the former indicated that it was his pur- 
pose to present to the public an accurate and carefully prepared volume 
upon the antiquities of his own state. With that in mind, he associated 
himself with a number of trained archaeologists and proceeded care- 
fully and meticulously to record the facts. The book indicates careful 
examination of much of American archaeological literature. In his 
volume, Mr. Lilly is not opinionated. That is, he does not indulge in gen- 
eral speculation as to relation of cultures, interpretation of the use of 
artifacts and problematical fortas. 

Naturally, he and his co-workers have stressed the importance of 
detailed study of ceramic art. While this is true, he indicates that one 
must not predicate all of one’s conclusions upon variations in ceramic 
form and motif. Even more widely spread than pottery are the chipped 
objects of every description. He senses the importance of problematical 
forms. 

While the book is entirely factual, it is not written for a limited num- 
ber of professional students. In addition to its accuracy, the style is 
pleasant and the work as a whole is very readable. There are adequate 
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footnotes and an excellent bibliography. The author lists alphabetically 
all the counties in Indiana and under each he cites various publications 
and articles referring to tumuli, village sites, or artifacts found within 
each county. 

Mr. Lilly and the Indiana Historical Society are to be congratulated 
upon the production of this important and scholarly study. 


Phillips Academy Warren Kina Mooreneap 


Indian Affairs in Georgia, 1732-1756: A Dissertation in History Pre- 
sented to the Faculty of the Graduate School of the University of 
Pennsylvania in Partial Fulfillment of the Requirements for the 
Degree of Doctor of Philosophy. By John P. Corry. (Philadelphia: 
George S. Ferguson Co., 1936. 197 pp. Maps, abbreviations, and 
bibliography. $2.50.) 

Some years ago, in certain monographic studies and especially in his 
Southern Frontier, 1670-1732, Verner W. Crane made available for his- 
torians a comprehensive account of Indian relations from the point of 
view of the British colonies of the South during the period which ended 
with the settlement of Georgia. On a more limited scale, in less satisfac- 
tory fashion, and with less maturity of judgment and understanding 
John Pitts Corry has continued this account to approximately the period 
of the nominal establishment of the British superintendency of Indian 
affairs in the South. For this little volume, produced as a doctoral dis- 
sertation in history at the University of Pennsylvania, deals not so much 
with Indian affairs in Geurgia as it does with the relations existing be- 
tween the government of Georgia and the Creek, Cherokee, Chickasaw, 
Choctaw, and other southern Indians and the interaction upon these re- 
lations of the Indian policies pursued by other British colonies, by the 
French, and by the Spaniards. In the opinion of the reviewer Mr. Corry 
yields too often to the temptation to chronicle events not necessary for 
an understanding of the main theme of his narrative. In his fifth chap- 
ter, for example, which is a discussion of Oglethorpe’s military career 
in America, he strays far from the path of Indian relations. But despite 
its occasional naivete and other imperfections, most of them common to 
doctoral dissertations, this volume does present a summary and reason- 
ably accurate chronicle of the part played by Georgia in intercolonial 
and international rivalries for the friendship, the trade, and the military 
assistance of the southern Indians. It will be of some help to those who 
seek to know more completely the far-flung southern frontier of the 
quarter century after Georgia was founded. 


National Archives Pumire M. Hamer 
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Historical Documents relating to New Mexico, Nueva Vizcaya, and Ap- 
proaches Thereto, to 1773. Vol. III. Collected by Adolph F. A. 
Bandelier and Fanny R. Bandelier. Translated and edited by 
Charles W. Hackett. (Washington: Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington, 1937. xii + 532 pp.) 

Twenty years ago, Dr. Hackett began editing the voluminous tran- 
seripts of the Spanish source materials which were gathered by the 
Bandeliers in Mexico and in Spain. He gives generous credit to those 
who helped in translating the documents; and he also gives generous 
recognition of the help which he has received from the numerous studies 
which, since 1926, have been appearing in the New Mezico Historical 
Review. 

Volume I (1923) gave the Bandelier documents pertaining to the early 
colonizing of New Mexico to 1609; Volume II (1926) dealt with the 
Nueva Vizcaya background for New Mexico to 1773. In this volume the 
documents range through New Mexico history from 1609 to 1773. 

A little analysis shows that most of this source material falls in the 
half century from 1630 to 1680, and there is little before 1620 or after 
1750. Also it is almost wholly from nineteen legajos: five in Seville and 
fourteen in Mexico. On many of the pages abridgements are indicated — 
and these are often tantalizing to the reader. He may like to know that 
nearly every document which is here edited may now be consulted in 
unabridged facsimiles at the new Coronado Library, University of New 
Mexico. 

The securing of source material in the form of transcripts has one great 
weakness — the factor of error on the part of copyists. A remarkable 
illustration of this is shown in Dr. Hackett’s editing of the document on 
pages 335-339 where the text which he gives seems to be a copy of a 
copy of a copy —of a copy! If he could have collated the Bandelier 
copy with the source which that scholar evidently used (AGN, Historia 
25), most, or all, of the variant readings noted in the Ayer and Bancroft 
copies would have been cleared up. 

Bandelier was a pioneer in the gathering of source material, and as 
the scholar turns the pages of these volumes he becomes impressed with 
the tremendous labor and indefatigable zeal of the man. This body of 
documents is a signal contribution to southwestern history and a monu- 
ment to the fine scholarship of one who overcame difficulties which are 
unknown to later archival workers. The Carnegie Institution which 
made this publication possible, and Dr. Hackett as the editor, are to be 
congratulated for the excellent way in which it has been consummated. 


University of New Mexico Lansine B. BLoom 
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Cartography of the Northwest Coast of America to the Year 1800. 2 vols. 
By Henry R. Wagner. (Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1937. Vol. I, xi-+ 270 pp. Vol. II, v-+ 273 pp. Maps and bib 
liography. $20.00.) 

These volumes present a summation of Mr. Wagner’s extensive re- 
searches on the cartographic history of the North American coast from 
Cabo San Lucas to Alaska. They contain a masterly essay tracing the 
evolution of cartography with respect to this coast, a critical list of some 
900 maps, a list of place names now in use, another of obsolete place 
names, a bibliography, indexes, and reproductions of forty of the more 
interesting maps. 

For anyone conversant with Mr. Wagner’s previous publications, 
notably his Spanish Voyages to the Northwest Coast, The Voyage .. . of 
Sir Francis Drake, and Spanish Explorations in the Strait of Juan de 
Fuca, the essay on evolution of cartography may seem repetitious. It 
supplies, however, the very valuable item of continuity and is the first 
thorough discussion of the long process of achieving accuracy in mapping 
this coastline. Couched in blunt and forthright style, unencumbered 
with footnotes, and for the most part eschewing detailed description of 
the experiences of the explorers whose data were utilized by the map- 
makers, this essay unfolds the sometimes devious course of cartographers 
from the bold guesses of Johann Schéner and Battista Agnese to the 
definitive results made possible by Vancouver. 

The maps listed are of two varieties: first, the so-called type maps, 
which of course are indispensable to an explanation of the changing con- 
cepts of the cartographers, and second, off type or non-historical maps. 
The maps of the second category play no part in elucidating the principal 
theme, but they are essential for the subsidiary purpose of building up 
as complete a catalog as possible of place names. Type and off-type maps 
are given in one chronological list. The maps, or their west coast por- 
tions are briefly described, their dimensions indicated, and where pos- 
sible one copy is cited in an eastern United States library, one in a western 
United States library, and one in a European library. Published de- 
scriptions and reproductions are also indicated, though without pre- 
tense of exhaustiveness. From every map that held promise of yielding 
a new name, the place names were taken off. These are tabulated in a 
fifty page list of names still in use, and a hundred page list of obsolete 
names. Wherever possible the origin of the name is given, together with 
citation of the maps on which the name appears. 

The reproduced maps are satisfactorily done in black and white, but 
the modern map is on so small a scale that there was room for only a 
small fraction of the place names. The author is irregular in his employ- 
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ment of accent marks and the printer has been guilty of a few slips. 
These, however, are but minor flaws in a work whose every page reflects 
the great industry and erudition of the author. 

The magnitude of the author’s task would be hard to exaggerate. It 
involved personal inspection of original or photostatic copies of most 
of the maps listed, not to mention many others which contained nothing 
significant on the Northwest Coast. In only a few cases has he relied on 
descriptions by others, and then with a reluctance born of sad experience. 
Furthermore, this branch of cartography was one in which very little 
work had been done. Mr. Wagner regretfully cites J. G. Kohl and George 
Davidson as ‘‘the only ones who have given the subject more than pass- 
ing attention.’’ In consequence the author is to be complimented not only 
for a task well executed but for one boldly conceived. 


University of California, Los Angeles JOHN WaLTon CAUGHEY 


Lafayette Joins the American Army. By Louis Gottschalk. (Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1937. xvi -+ 364 pp. Appendix. 
$3.00. ) 

This volume narrates the history of the activities of the Marquis de 
Lafayette from the time he landed at Charleston, South Carolina, until 
he returned to France. : 

The author in his preface explains at some length why a new volume 
on Lafayette is needed. He states that his purpose is different from that 
of Tower, Daniol, and others. He says that he has been ‘‘more seriously 
interested in the development of the character and ideals of the Mar- 
quis — to discover how a young man —rich, aristocratic, proud of his 
ancestry, indifferent to the régime in which he prospered — became in his 
later years the outstanding liberal of his day.’’ The author’s conclu- 
sions on this point are::‘‘He was not a republican when he came here; 
he was not a republican when he returned. In fact he was not very 
much of a liberal. The significance of that pilgrimage was nevertheless 
that it laid the foundation for the building of his future faith — liberal- 
ism — and for his devotion to its prophet — General George Washington. 

‘‘The story of that faith’s beginnings is, I think, the chief contribution 
which this book makes to the study of Lafayette and the development of 
liberal ideas’’ (preface, viii-x). 

The volume proper consists of 332 pages of narrative, four reprints 
of contemporary maps of military operations, an appendix in seven short 
sections, and an index. The maps are not separately listed with the table 
of contents. The narrative itself is organized in nineteen chapters with 
appropriate titles. Each chapter has a short but illuminating bibliog- 
raphical note. Ample footnotes throughout supply adequate documenta- 
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tion and render a full bibliography unnecessary. The scholarship has 
been thorough, available sources have been combed for minute details, 
and the combined result assembled in a single account. 

The topics treated most fully and with a distinct touch of freshness, 
are Lafayette’s intrigues with Conway, his relations to Laurens, his 
grandiose schemes for invasions of English territory, and his connection 
with Lee’s disgrace at Monmouth. These sections will be most helpful 
to later scholars in this field. 

The volume is primarily a scholar’s book. The style is frequently heavy 
and not easy reading. Quotations are included in many places where 
the form of the direct quotation contributes little to the content, but 
does mar the readability. The preface on the other hand has a most 
effective style. It is doubtful if the fact that Lafayette at times wrote 
quite bad English warrants the inclusion of so many samples of his style 
in this respect, when that seems to be the chief reason for their in- 
clusion. The index would be more useful if the long items were broken 
up so as to indicate more fully the particular item referred to by a page 

eference. More than half a column of index on ‘‘Congress’’ with only 

page references is of little help to the person who has occasion to use 
the index. In spite of these limitations this volume is a real contribution 
to historical knowledge of Lafayette. It is hoped that the story may be 
completed in a later volume, as it does not seem complete at the point 
where it ends. 


Colorado State Teachers College O. M. Dickerson 


The Contribution of Charles Pinckney to the Formation of the American 
Union. By Andrew J. Bethea. (Richmond: Garrett and Massie, 
Inc., 1937. x + 142 pp. Appendix and bibliography.) 

This volume is essentially the manuscript submitted in competition to 
the South Carolina Bar Association on the general theme, ‘‘ Contribution 
of Charles Pinckney to the Formation of the American Union.”’ It hes 
been printed privately by the author. 

The major part of this essay deals with Pinckney’s draft of a proposed 
plan for the constitution. The author uses the copy sent to John Q. 
Adams, the copy found by Dr. J. Franklin Jameson in the Wilson papers, 
and the work of Prof. McLaughlin. Most of the footnote citations are 
to the most obvious sources. On pages 67-80 the author works out in 
parallel columns, article by article, a comparison of the final constitution 
and the proposals made in the Pinckney draft. On pages 86-96 is re- 
printed from Elliott’s Debates, Pinckney’s speech before the South 
Carolina General Assembly in 1788; and on pages 99-114 there is a re- 
print from the same source of Pinckney’s speech before the South 
Carolina constitutional convention. 
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Essays such as this, while they do not contribute much that is new, do 
tend to keep alive an interest in the formation of this country’s govern- 
ment. Much of the material will be new to a body of readers who do not 
have the time or patience to go to the many sources of information to 
gather the facts as this author has done. There is need for more writing 
of this kind. It is hoped that future essays will follow the ordinary 
canons of historical style in printing —a minor element of scholarship 
that has not been observed in bringing out this volume. 


Colorado State Teachers College O. M. DickEerson 


His Excellency, George Clinton: Critic of the Constitution. By E. Wilder 
Spaulding. (New York: Macmillan Co., 1938. xv + 325 pp. Illus- 
trations and bibliographical note. $3.50.) 

With the publication of this work George Clinton lost the distinction 
of being ‘‘the most important individual in American history who has 
not had a biography.’’ It is surprising that a brigadier in the Revolu- 
tion, a member of the Continental Congress, a governor of New York 
for twenty-one years, and vice president for two terms should have been 
so long overlooked by scholars and publishers. 

George Clinton received but a limited formal education. However he 
learned surveying and practiced law and privateering, aswell as soldier- 
ing, before entering the colonial assembly at the early age of twenty- 
eight. In the assembly he defended McDougall and thus identified him- 
self with the radical Whigs. 

During the Revolution Clinton dominated the Ulster County section 
and urged the defense of the Hudson. His services were more con- 
spicuous as a civil administrator than as a military commander. Not- 
withstanding military failures, Washington approved his movements, 
relied upon him to raise men and supplies (produced in his own mills), 
and sent him on responsible missions. 

In 1777, Clinton, the first state executive of New York, began his gov- 
ernorship for six successive terms. Despite the opposition of Hamilton, 
Jay, and Schuyler the voters remained loyal to Clinton. Even the suc- 
cess of the opposition in securing ratification of the federal Constitution 
by New York was the result of outside factors rather than the persuasive 
eloquence of its advocates. 

The author presents his subject as ‘‘the foremost opponent of the Con- 
stitution of 1787.’’ Only in the sense that Clinton was a popular governor 
who presided over a ratifying convention does this statement describe 
the situation. The opposition of Henry, Lee, and Monroe in Virginia 
was narrowly overcome by the greater counterweight of Washington and 
his supporters. Likewise the subtitle, ‘‘Critic of the Constitution,’’ em- 
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phasizes an activity which can hardly be considered the major item of 
his career. 

Clinton was already an old man when he entered national politics as 
vice president. While he was a great pillar to the Jeffersonian democ- 
racy, he never became a part of it. Clinton’s decisive vote against Gal- 
latin’s bank recharter bill was probably his most telling blow against 
the Virginia school. His criticisms of Jefferson’s policies of defense 
were sound. 

In this first biography Clinton is cleared of the responsibility for 
initiating the spoils system, and of amassing a fortune from land specula- 
tion. He possessed keen business instincts and much enterprize, balanced 
by unquestioned integrity. He showed little interest in social life and 
developed little talent as a speaker or writer. His sincere interest in 
popular rights seemed never to have been questioned by the mass of the 
voters. 

The author has made a comprehensive study of Clinton materials and 
his work is a worthy and much needed contribution. 


University of Nebraska J. L. SELLERS 


James Madison: Builder. A New Estimate of a Memorable Career. By 
Abbot E. Smith. (New York: Wilson-Erickson, Inc., 1937. xii + 
366 pp. Bibliographical note and illustrations. $4.00.) 

This volume is subtitled: A New Estimate of a Memorable Career. 
There can be no doubt that the career was memorable. There are some 
misgivings, however, that the estimate may not be new. 

A mere list of the services of Madison to his commonwealth and na- 
tion justifies the statement that his record in the field of public affairs 
stands next to that of Jefferson among the great Virginians of the Revolu- 
tionary era. But like his greater friend, of whom he was no mere ‘‘ pale 
copy’’ as Theodore Roosevelt unjustly remarked, Madison was a scholar 
in politics as well as a human being. As a member of the Continental 
Congress, for example, while serving on two-thirds of its committees, he 
also found time to fall in love and, as became a sober young man who 
had thought of entering the ministry, proceeded to press his suit by 
talking politics with the Colonel. He very properly lost the suit to a 
glib parson and consoled himself by studying American history, reading 
law in Jefferson’s library, speculating on Buffon’s theory of a sub 
terranean city in Siberia and ‘‘a little itch to gain a smattering of 
chymistry.’’ But he was fortunately retrieved from what Jefferson 
feared was confirmed bachelorhood by the Widow Todd, the renowned 
Dolly, who showed her remarkable discernment by selecting ‘‘little 
Jemmy’’ rather than the smooth and urbane Senator Aaron Burr. 
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James Madison had no very great personality but he had intelligence. 
Had Ralph Waldo Emerson and Henry Adams talked with him they 
would not have said that Virginians were lacking in intellectual curiosity. 

A definitive biography of James Madison is long over-due. The last 
volume of the biography by William C. Rives came out seventy years 
ago. This was followed, in 1885, by the hostile volume of S. H. Gay in 
the American Statesmen Series. Only in recent times has anything ap- 
proaching an adequate biography appeared. Gaillard Hunt edited nine 
volumes of the Madison MSS. at the Library of Congress and published 
the standard biography. These works of Hunt, supplemented by the 
volume of Charles E. Hill in the American Secretaries of State, constitute 
the best account of James Madison in print. 

The author of the work under review has used the ninety volume col- 
lection of Madison MSS. at the Library of Congress, the official corres- 
pondence at the State Department and fugitive materials in other 
collections. The documentation, however, is poor and incomplete. For the 
fifteen chapters of the book, the notes average about nine per chapter. 
About one-third of the book is devoted to the great decade, 1780-1790, 
and only three actual citations are used for the Federal Convention of 
1787. Eighteen pages of text covers the last nineteen years of Madison’s 
life. 

This biography will not supplant the work of Gaillard Hunt. The 


definitive life of James Madison remains to be written. Even so, it is a 
very useful book, and shows a capacity for compressed statement and 
balanced judgment. The author has a real understanding of Madison 
and at times an engaging style and humor. 


Washington and Lee University L. C. HELDERMAN 


John Langdon of New Hampshire. By Lawrence S. Mayo. (Concord: 
The Rumford Press, 1937. xvi-+ 303 pp. Illustrations.) 

The author’s avowed objective in this biography of John Langdon 
was the history of New Hampshire from the beginning of the American 
Revolution down to the War of 1812. He could not have found a better 
subject for the purpose than John Langdon, who, like Talleyrand, seems 
to have had the knack of staying on at the head of things in his own 
state no matter what government or party was in power. Langdon who 
was a Portsmouth merchant and builder of ships did not enter the 
revolutionary picture until 1772 when he was soured by the seizure of a 
vessel on which he had shipped a sizable cargo. The author dates from 
this time ‘‘his intense hostility to the British government, its measures 
and its magistrates.’’ 

Langdon’s chief role in the Revolution was that of committeeman. 
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Though at first opposed to the use of non-importation agreements, his 
name after 1775 is found on most of the local committees dealing with 
such matters. His work there apparently brought him to the fore as a 
trusted leader, for he was made representative in the assembly, deputy to 
the provincial congress, and delegate to the Second Continental Congress. 
His shift to the national stage did not alter the nature of his political 
contributions, for he became a member of many congressional commit- 
tees, the most important of which was that on naval affairs. That 
committee commissioned him to build one of the first vessels, a post so 
much to his liking that he sought appointment as continental agent for 
all marine affairs in New Hampshire. Forced to choose between this 
appointment, which paid well in commissions, and membership in Con- 
gress, he preferred the former, in spite of the advice of a colleague that 
to do so ‘‘would have an avaricious appearance.”’ 

When the war ended Langdon found himself a rich man, perhaps, as 
the author suggests, the richest man in Portsmouth, and an outstanding 
political leader in the state. Though refusing membership in the Con- 
gress of the Confederation, he accepted election to the state senate and 
in 1785 became president of New Hampshire. After one term he repre- 
sented Portsmouth in the General Court, then was delegate from New 
Hampshire to Annapolis in 1786 and to the Constitutional Convention in 
1787. His next task was to work in his native state for ratification of the 
Constitution, and largely through his efforts New Hampshire became the 
ninth state to ratify, ‘‘thereby’’ as he wrote Washington, ‘‘placing the 
Key Stone in the great arch.’’ Shortly thereafter he was elected United 
States Senator. At the outset he supported Hamilton and his measures, 
but he became ultimately a follower of Jefferson chiefly because he feared 
the anti-democratic tendencies of Hamilton and Adams. When Jefferson 
was elected President in 1800 he offered the post of secretary of the navy 
to Langdon, but Langdon declined, preferring state politics. He returned 
to Portsmouth and from then on until his retirement in 1812 he worked 
to build up the Republican party in his state, serving as member of the 
legislature and in 1805 as New Hampshire’s first Republican governor. 

The author has not attempted to present a new and comprehensive in- 
terpretation of the revolutionary or early constitutional periods, but 
rather to feature them as they appeared to John Langdon. Biography 
of this sort adds to a period something which institutional and statistical 
studies cannot give, the human and emotional aspects of disturbing 
movements and stirring times. The author’s approach is scholarly and 
his study based on extensive research, as his footnotes testify, while his 
charm of style makes it impossible to put the book down until it has 
been read to the finish. Mr. Mayo’s John Langdon is a fascinating figure 
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in his own right, perhaps more so for his having his fair share of human ‘ 
weaknesses; the completeness of his participation in the life of the ] 
new nation makes his biography a vivid history of America for the . 
period between the Peace of Paris and the War of 1812. 

Mount Holyoke College Viota F. Barnes 


is 


The United States and the Disruption of the Spanish Empire, 1810-22: 
A Study of the Relations of the United States with Spain and with 
the Rebel Spanish Colonies. By Charles C. Griffin. Studies in His- 
tory, Economics and Public Law, No. 429. (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1937. Bibliography. 315 pp. $3.75.) 

This monograph surveys the policy of the United States toward those 
nations that arose upon the ruins of the Spanish colonial system. As an 
agent of the European mission of the Library of Congress, the author 
had an exceptional opportunity to locate materials for his study. His 
bibliography contains a select list of articles, books, and newspapers 
concerning his topic as well as a detailed account of the archival ma- 
terials which he consulted in Spain, England, France, and the United 
States. 

Beginning with a consideration of the rivalry between the United 
States and Spain from 1810 to 1815, and after a mention of insurrections 
in Mexico and South America, Dr. Griffin shows that complaints of Spain 
against the United States about such matters as the annexation of 
Louisiana were eventually complicated by disputes concerning the policy 
which she pursued toward the revolted Spanish colonies. He discusses 
the activities of various agents of those colonies in the United States. 
He indicates how in 1816 Henry Clay mounted his South American 
great horse. By describing the negotiations between John Quincy Adams 
and Luis de Onis which culminated in the Treaty of 1819, the author 
properly links the acquisition of Florida by the United States to the 
policy pursued by her toward the Spanish-American Revolution. He 
also explains the protracted delay in the ratification of the Adams-Onis 
Treaty. In the ninth chapter he describes the manner in which the 
United States announced her intention to acknowledge the independence 
of the Spanish-American nations and indicates how the Colombian agent, 
Manuel Torres, was received by President Monroe in June, 1822. The 
usefulness of this narrative would have been considerably increased if it 
had included an account of the promulgation of the Monroe Doctrine 
and the actual process of recognition. | 

This book is not only a scholarly monograph on the foreign policy of ‘ 
the United States but also an illuminating study of American interest ‘ 
in the separation of the Spanish colonies from the motherland. The : 
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careful synthesis which links the disruption of a great empire to the 
process of admitting a new family of states into the society of nations 
will long be valuable to students of inter-American relations. 


University of Illinois Wiu1am Spence RoBertson 


The United States Government and Latin American Independence, 1810- 
30. By James J. Auchmuty. (London: P. 8. King & Son, Ltd., 
1937. viii + 275 pp. 12s Net. Appendices and bibliography.) 

The author of this work attempts an examination of the documents in 
the Diplomatic Correspondence of the United States concerning Latin 
American Independence, published in 1925 by the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace under the editorship of Dr. W. R. Manning, 
‘‘against the background of the American and European situations.’’ 
In the first six chapters, he covers the colonial background and the rela- 
tions of the Washington government with Colombia, La Plata, Chile, 
Peru, Brazil, and Mexico; in the last two chapters he ventures some wild 
generalizations on ‘‘American Influence Abroad’’ and on ‘‘General 
Policies.’’ 

The treatise on the colonial background (chapter 1), which is a com- 
parison of various aspects of the British and the Spanish colonial sys- 
tems, shows a pro-British bias that is phenomenal in this day of modern 
historical scholarship. There is hardly a sentence in it that reveals an 
understanding of either system — certainly not the Spanish. 

The chapters (2-6) on the relations between the United States govern- 
ment and the various Latin-American countries are naturally more 
objective in nature, though even here almost every page reflects the 
spirit of partiality. One finds in these chapters a discussion of the 
difficulties encountered by the agents of the United States government 
in their intercourse with the representatives of the several Latin-Amer- 
ican countries. These difficulties were the harder for the Yankee nego- 
tiators because of the presence everywhere of astute agents from London 
whose objectives ran counter to those of the northern republic. The 
contest between the two groups of Anglo-Saxon rivals who pleaded before 
the Latin-American courts usually ended disastrously for the untrained 
novices from the Potomac. Unfortunately, the awkward manner in 
which the ideas are set forth makes these pages very monotonous read- 
ing — indeed more monotonous and less illuminating than the docu- 
ments themselves. 

The last two chapters (7-8) are devoted to broad generalizations which 
do not grow out of the material presented in the preceding pages. Fur- 
thermore, these generalizations epitomize everything except mature 
judgment and understanding. 
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It is painful to say that the errors in this book are too numerous to 
classify or even to cite. Here follow a few taken more or less at random. 
To say that ‘‘the most advanced of the South American races were the 
Aztecs of Mexico’’ (p. 4) is ridiculous. The Aztecs were not in South 
America; nor were they as far advanced as some other native groups 
encountered by the Spaniards. One finds ‘‘Cheyuisaca’’ (p. 12) for 
Chuquisaca; ‘‘Manuel de Aquirre’’ (p. 127) for Manuel de Aguirre; 
‘‘Ganiza’’ (p. 180) for Gainza. It is also incorrect to say that ‘‘ Brazil 
was intellectually in advance of Spanish America at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century’’ (p. 12) or that James Madison ‘‘was installed 
for his second term as President of the United States on March 4, 1818”’ 
(p. 78). But the height of puerility is reached in confusing geographical 
terms and locations. There is a distinction between ‘‘Latin America’’ 
and ‘‘South America;’’ the Sabine River was never the southern boun- 
dary of the United States nor the western boundary of Florida; Para- 
guay is not in the inaccessible highlands of central South America. 

The book has three appendices, a short formal bibliography, and a 
brief index. But here the reviewer closes— and with the feeling that 
there was no good reason, for the appearance of this little volume. 


Ohio State University LAWRENCE F. Hii 


Transactions of the Supreme Court of the Territory of Michigan, 1814- 
1824. Edited by William W. Blume. 2 vols. University of Michigan 
Publications, Law, Vols. III and IV. (Ann Arbor: University of 
Michigan Press, 1938. Vol. I, xlviii+ 755 pp. Vol. II, 621 pp. 
Diagrams and maps. $10.00.) 

These two volumes cover the transactions of the Supreme Court of 
Michigan from 1814 to 1824 and are numbered I and II. They are, 
however, volumes III and IV of the University of Michigan’s publica- 
tions in law and are a continuation of the legal history of the territorial 
and early statehood periods of Michigan. The first two volumes of the 
series, published in 1935, cover the years 1805 to 1814. These volumes 
are of great importance to lawyers and students of history, not only of 
Michigan, but of Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, and North and South 
Dakota, all of which states were at some time prior to 1836 included in 
the territory of Michigan. They are particularly timely coming as they 
do in the year of the sesqui-centennial celebration of the organization 
of the Northwest Territory. 

The work contains a calendar of cases for the years involved together 
with a selection of papers found in the files and the journal of the 
court, volumes II and III. There is also included Doty’s Reports cover- 
ing part of the period, which have not heretofore been published. 
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Much of the material is only of antiquarian interest but fascinating to 
a lawyer and a student of the times. It is possible in many instances to 
reconstruct the entire case from the docket, the papers in the files, the 
journal entry, and opinion. In some cases it is possible to add the news- 
paper comments from the Detroit Gazette of 1822-23. From the news- 
paper accounts one gains the impression that the business of the court 
was of great political interest. The whole collection, comprising as it 
does comments of counsel and judges, has a distinct flavor of the Year 
Books. The inclusion of opinions makes the work of greater value to 
the legal profession and represents painstaking research by Professor 
Blume. 

There is an introductory note, entitled ‘‘Rule-making Power and Its 
Exercise,’’ in which Professor Blume traces the evolution of the rule- 
making power of the courts and a confusion with the legislative power 
of the judges acting with the governor of the territory. The fact that 
rules of practice and procedure were promulgated by both bodies adds 
an interesting chapter to the story of the development of the rule-making 
power. It is quite clear that the matter became of paramount importance 
in the year 1819 when 168 rules were recorded by the Supreme Court. 
It is evident also that the distinguished Judge Woodward was responsible 
for this amazing exercise of the power, since eighty-five of these rules were 
passed at sessions presided over by him alone. It is evident that pressure 
was continually exerted to recognize the supremacy of the statute over 
the rule and that this was finally acknowledged by the court. The regula- 
tion of the procedure was not, huwever, regarded as exclusively a legisla- 
tive function. When the court failed to exercise its power, then the 
legislature intervened. Perhaps the exercise of this power will always 
depend upon the character of the court. This material is of particular 
interest at the present time since the Supreme Court of the United States 
has this year announced rules of civil procedure for the district courts. 
Many states are also considering the matter; a review of the earlier ex- 
perience in Michigan Territory is therefore timely. 


Professor of Law, Western Reserve University Wiu1am W. Dawson 


Bishop Whipple’s Southern Diary, 1843-1844. Edited by Lester B. 
Shippee. (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1937. 
xxviii + 208 pp. Illustrations and addenda. $3.50.) 

This diary reveals the personality of a twenty-one year old upstate 
New York boy, born in 1822, who later became famous. It presents also 
a brief but unusually dispassionate impressionistic picture of Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Tennessee when slavery 
was a burning issue. The diarist, Henry Benjamin Whipple, spent the 
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winter of 1843-44 in the South for his health’s sake. In 1850 he became 
an Episcopal priest, in 1859 was consecrated Bishop of Minnesota, and 
in 1879 served as presiding bishop of the third Pan-Anglican conference. 
He died in 1901 distinguished in America and Britain, especially for his 
labors for justice to the Indian. Some of his objectives were incorporated 
in the Dawes Act of 1887. 

In his year’s residence in Oberlin College, the boy had resisted radical- 
ism, and emerged ‘‘a rational abolitionist.’’ Straight Tongue, as the 
Minnesota Indians were later to name him, was a moralist observing the 
South, but never with the ‘‘holier than thou’’ attitude. He saw cruelties 
in slavery but thought kindliness predominated. He considered slavery 
a greater curse to the master than to the slave. He believed slaves should 
not be freed until fitted for freedom. The diary is not profound but it 
is photographic, vivid, and fresh. Whipple’s picture of New Orleans as 
‘‘at the extreme of everything’’ is convincing. He makes the reader see 
it as a center of brilliance and polish and of rawness and seething fron- 
tierism. The European Sunday shocked him. At times the diary startles 
one with its modernism. A ‘‘tall specimen’’ of Memphis ‘‘gal’’ at a 
dance ‘‘could ask a man with all ease in the world ‘Well, hos, let’s take 
a trot’ ’’ (p. 130). 

The boy was sensitive to geography and topography as well as to 
human beings, trade, agriculture, and social conditions. His comments 
on rivers and lands are illuminating. The diary is sandwiched by Profes- 
sor Shippee’s interesting sketch of Whipple and by the diarist’s addenda, 
including ‘‘Slave Laws in Georgia’’ (pp. 181-183), ‘‘ Accounts of State 
Lands’’ especially in Georgia, Florida, Alabama, and Louisiana (pp. 184- 
190), and ‘‘ Descriptions of Prints Inserted in the Original Diary’’ (pp. 
194-202). The editor adds an index and some footnotes. Excellent for 
collateral reading on the Old South, general readers as well as students 
will enjoy these sections which constitute the major part of the book. 
Observations of Washington and Philadelphia are mostly guide book 
stuff. 


Survey of Federal Archives, Richmond, Va. KATHLEEN Bruce 


Makers of Christianity: From John Cotton to Lyman Abbott. By William 
W. Sweet. (New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1937. viii + 351 pp. 
Bibliography. $2.00.) 

This book consists of brief biographies of significant or typical reli- 
gious workers in the United States. The earlier volumes deal with 
Europeans, and thus lie beyond the field of the Review, but, to judge 
from this volume, the authors did not aim to make a ‘‘contribution to 
knowledge’’ but rather to provide useful handbooks for general reading 
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and easy reference. Professor Sweet’s volume is eminently satisfactory 
for such uses. The treatment he has given his subjects is uniformly 
simple, clear, and non-technical. His emphasis is upon men rather than 
environment and historic development, but he has attained sequence and 
coherence by introducing frequent brief discussions of general trends 
and by grouping the various essays into eight chapters under such 
headings as ‘‘The Colonial Awakeners,’’ ‘‘The Trans-Allegheny Pi- 
oneers,’’ ‘‘Missionary Heroes,’’ and ‘‘Leaders of Christian Thought.’’ 
Of the thirty-six essays, sixteen deal with men whose period of activity 
was wholly colonial, five only for the post-Civil War era, the remaining 
fifteen for the times of revolutionary and early national development. 
To the reviewer, this apportionment, with its emphasis upon founders, 
pioneers, and organizers, seems the most questionable portion of the 
book. Would not a greater emphasis upon the stormy and perplexed 
latter half of the nineteenth century have been desirable? The Catholic 
selections — the Calverts, Las Casas, Serra, and Carroll — seem almost 
misleading without Gibbons or Ireland to represent the later history of 
the Catholic Church in this country, while the reviewer would gladly 
exchange Devereux Jarratt for Phillips Brooks. 

These suggestions should not be pushed too far, nor should they be 
regarded as adverse criticisms. The book is not intended to be a definitive 
treatment of American church history, which could hardly be built, in 
any case, upon biographies alone. Within its limits the book is ad- 
mirable. Teachers and students should find it valuable as collateral read- 
ing, while its bibliography will provide a very useful guide to those who 
wish to begin more extensive studies. 


Olivet College. Maurice C. Latta 


A Puritan Outpost: A History of the Town and People of Northfield, 
Massachusetis. By Herbert C. Parsons. (New York: Macmillan Co., 
1937. xiii + 546 pp. Bibliography and illustrations. $5.00.) 

Under the auspices of two interlocking committees, one ‘‘On the His- 
tory of the Town’’ and one ‘‘On Publication of the History,’’ the town 
of Northfield, Massachusetts, out of ‘‘respect for its historic past’’ — 
reaching back two hundred sixty-five years — and ‘‘the hundredth anni- 
versary of the birth of its most celebrated son, Dwight Lyman Moody,’’ 
sets forth A Puritan Outpost by another Northfield son, Herbert Collins 
Parsons. The ‘‘Introduction”’ states that ‘‘the attempt has been to give 
the town its setting in the times through which it had been an integral 
and not insignificant part,’’ and that ‘‘by no less authoritative commis- 
sion that the spontaneous vote of its inhabitants and freeholders, in 
town meeting assembled,’’ the book ‘‘has been written with so free ap- 
propriation of material from so many and varied sources, that only a 
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general credit can be given other than to the town itself and its citizens ] 
inclusively.’’ Professional historians will deplore the deliberate omission 
of ‘‘the documentation and the detail of the usual antiquarian output’’; 
but no one will seriously question the authenticity of Mr. Parsons’ sources 
or his skilfulness in presenting local history with unusually broad per- 
spective, philosophical perspicacity, salty humor, and splendid read- 
ability. 

As town histories go, the book is unorthodox. It is more of a biography 
than an history: it depicts the gradual maturing of a fairly homogeneous 
seventeenth century frontier settlement into a quiet, decorous New Eng- 
land ‘‘prep school’’ town. Northfield’s site, ‘‘Squakeke upon Connecticut 
river above Hadley,’’ was reserved for settlement by the General Court 
in 1669. By 1674, families from Northampton and Hadley had legally 
founded ‘‘Squakheag,’’ the first settlement. But during the next half 
century Indian wars forced the settlers to evacuate the town twice, and 
the permanent settlement dates from the end of Queen Anne’s War. 
Incorporated in 1723, Northfield was given both trading advantages and ii 
protection by the establishment of Fort Dummer nearby. With such an 
early history, Northfield offers the student of the frontier valuable ma- 
terials relating to Indian defence, town organization, trade, ete. Even in 
the nineteenth century, Northfield retained enough of its frontier aspect 
to support the war with England (1812) with a zeal irritating to sea- 
board Massachusetts; and as late as the post-Civil War era Greenbackers 
and Grangers found stout roots in the community. The town, however, 
flowered in the nineteenth century, increased steadily in its social ma- 
turity, developed new churches, new educational institutions, new civic t 
pride, and new leaders, some of whom, like Benjamin R. Curtis, Samuel 
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C. Allen, and Dwight L. Moody, gained national and international - 
prominence. No large industries grew up to compensate Northfield’s n 
losses in competition with western lands. But Moody’s schools preserved i 
it from serious decay, and Northfield withstood the era of abandoned e 
farms and the era of Polish and French Canadian penetration, retained e: 
its dignity and its peculiar identity, and became increasingly conserva- Vv 
tive in its political outlook. j 


All these changes Mr. Parsons relates with clarity, weaving the local b 
scene into the national pattern with accuracy and effectiveness. Social 
historians and sociologists will find in this portrayal nearly as much 
material in cultural history and ideology as in the surveys of Middle- 
town. There are a few errors and anachronisms, and genealogists and P 
antiquarians may resent the author’s gay omission of names and details 
unimportant to his larger objectives. But few towns can boast of so 
splendid a biography. 

University of Illinots Raymonp P. Stearns 
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Migration from Vermont (1776-1860). By Lewis D. Stilwell. Proceed- 
ings of the Vermont Historical Society, Vol. V, No. 2, New Series. 
(Montpelier: Vermont Historical Society, 1937. Maps and post- 
script. $.75.) 

This compact study explains the forces which sent Vermonters out 
from their home state during the period 1775 to 1860. A substantial 
portion of this migration went to the northern basin of the Mississippi 
Valley. As far as proof can be obtained Mr. Stilwell traces these emi- 
grants to their new homes. The exodus from Vermont is illustrated by 
maps showing by townships the increase or decrease in population for 
each decade from 1760 to 1860. For those not readily familiar with 
Vermont a map of townships in that state would be a useful addition 
to the study. 

The primary significance of geography, topography, soil, climate, 
transportation (there is a map of Vermont turnpikes, ca. 1800 and an- 
other of Vermont railroads, ca. 1859), and the resultant economic effects 
is pointed out. Adequate treatment is given to what may be termed the 
psychological factors which caused Vermonters to leave home. To men- 
tion but a few of these complex factors—some went for adventure, 
some because of ambitions aroused by education, some to spread Chris- 
tianity, and some to avoid tuberculosis. 

Mr. Stilwell does his task skilfully and vividly. The criss-crosses, com- 
plexities, and paradoxical nature of the migration are shown but never 
allowed to confuse the reader. The author has cautiously sifted his 
statistics; the tremendous amount of research has not forced him 
to forget that he is dealing with human beings. The conclusions and 
generalizations are restrained, balanced, and sound. (This reviewer 
would question, however, one generalization on page 181. Was the Mor- 
mon migration purely spiritual?) Choice bits of phrasing and humor en- 
liven the work and bring out the epic character of this migration. For 
example, in discussing Vermont in 1848 ‘‘there burst upon the dullest 
ear the clarion clang of one great golden word — California. . . . The 
Vermont boys were off with the gun.’’ The study is worthy of its sub- 
ject and would do well as a model for similar studies. May the others 
be done in as brilliant a manner. 


Miami University W. J. McNirr 


Prairie du Chien: French, British, American. By Peter L. Scanlan. 
(Prairie du Chien: The Author, 1937. xiv + 258 pp. Bibliography, 
notes, and appendices. $2.50.) 

There appears to be a growing interest in the origin and development 
of American towns and cities, a trend which promises to enrich the knowl- 
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edge of local and regional history by encouraging intensive studies of 
what may be regarded as ‘‘case histories.’” While Prairie du Chien may 
never have attained great size or industrial importance, it would be 
difficult to find a locality affording a better concrete illustration of the 
changing forces of the American frontier than this town situated at the 
confluence of the Mississippi and Wisconsin rivers. Nor is the story 
lacking in picturesqueness, as the region was successively controlled by 
Indians, French, British, and Americans. 

Dr. Scanlan’s volume reveals evidence of industrious and pains- 
taking investigation. He has searched through records preserved in the 
principal cities of the Upper Mississippi Valley, in the government 
archives in Washington, and in Montreal and Quebec. He has perhaps 
wisely refrained from attempting a synthesis which would have traced 
the history of the town in continuous narrative form, and has chosen a 
more or less topical approach. Part one of the volume is concerned 
mainly with French and British activities in Prairie du Chien and the 
Northwest prior to 1800, while part two, covering the period from 1800 
to about 1860, deals with the fur trade, military administration, Indian 
relations, and ‘‘civilian affairs.’’ There is necessarily a certain amount 
of chronological repetition which is at times rather confusing to the 
reader. 

While the writer has included much of the history of the Upper Mis- 
sissippi region in his treatment, still he does not appear to have under- 
stood fully the influences which determined the course of frontier devel- 
opment and made the little village what it was. The volume contains 
much detailed information concerning early fur traders and settlers 
and it will probably prove most interesting and useful to those who are 
concerned with local genealogy and antiquarian history. The most val- 
uable chapters for the general student are those which deal with military 
affairs under American occupation, and Dr. Scanlan refers to some ex- 
ceedingly interesting documents which he has unearthed in the archives 
of the war department. The final chapters also contain material relating 
to settlement, land speculation, and river transportation. Future stu- 
dents of the history of the Upper Mississippi frontier will be indebted 
to the author for the pains with which he has accumulated a vast amount 
of factual material which is not elsewhere conveniently accessible. The 
appendices contain data compiled from Indian trade licenses and a list 
of officers who were stationed at Fort Crawford, at Prairie du Chien. 


Dartmouth College Wayne E. Stevens 
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Norwegian Settlement in the United States. By Carlton C. Qualey. 
(Northfield: Norwegian-American Historical Association, 1938. 
xiv + 285 pp. Maps, illustrations, appendix, and bibliography. 
$3.00. ) 

In this volume the author traverses again the ground covered by 
Professor Blegen’s excellent Norwegian Migration to America, 1825-1860, 
published in 1931, and then carries the story of Norwegian settlement 
through the years of greatest influx after the Civil War. His work is 
strictly limited to a history of immigrant settlements, and contains little, 
except incidentally, about the broader social and cultural aspects of 
Norwegian immigrant communities. In this respect the book differs 
considerably from Blegen’s earlier volume. 

What Professor Qualey has set out to do he has done with excellent 
craftsmanship and thorough scholarship. In the most detailed fashion 
he follows the tide of Norwegian immigration, and the process of immi- 
gration, from the days of Cleng Peerson, whose tale has now been told 
so often that one hopes it may be more briefly dealt with hereafter, 
into Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota, the Dakotas, Nebraska, Michi- 
gan, and into the ‘‘islands’’ of Norwegian settlements in the East and in 
the Far West. The advance of Norwegian settlement is described, almost 
county by county, as the result of the most painstaking investigations 
of all kinds of materials, and although such treatment involves rather 
monotonous repetition, as the author proceeds from state to state, it is 
of great value to the student of immigration, and the reviewer knows of 
no method by which the narrative could have been made more sprightly 
reading. Professor Qualey recognizes that the story of Norwegian settle- 
ment is but a part of the larger study of the advancing American frontier 
line, and so he not only brings his immigrants to their first place of res- 
idence in the United States, but what is more important, follows them 
as they migrate from one frontier to the next. The importance of ‘‘ Amer- 
ican letters,’’ emigrant guide books, railroads and streams, and state 
encouragement of immigration, in determining the areas of settlement, 
receives adequate attention, and in some cases, the familiar story is em- 
broidered by new and interesting materials. 

This work deserves high praise. It reveals long and careful research 
in materials that cannot be easily handled. Special commendation is 
deserved for the excellent maps, the carefully compiled statistical tables 
based on analyses of the original population schedules of the United 
States census, and the valuable bibliography. Professor Qualey has made 
a notable contribution to the literature of Norwegian immigration, and 
to American economic history. 


Oberlin College CarRL WITTKE 
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Adventure on Red River: Report on the Exploration of the Headwaters 
of the Red Rwer. By Captain Randolph B. Marcy and Captain G. B. 
McClellan. Edited and annotated by Grant Foreman. (Norman: 
University of Oklahoma Press, 1937. xxxii-+ 199 pp. Illustrations 
and map. $2.50.) 

Perhaps no publication of historical material is of more general value 
than that of well-edited, carefully proof-read, and beautifully made 
reprints of valuable original narratives long since out of print and 
unobtainable by the public. No other publication so appeals to the gen- 
eral reader, the layman seriously interested in the field of history. In 
Mr. Foreman’s reprint of Marcy’s report of the expedition of 1852 all 
the requirements are met. Marcy’s report, originally published as an 
executive document of the United States Senate, thirty-second Congress, 
second session, and of the House, thirty-third Congress, first session, is 
a valuable work containing information on many fields of science other 
than historical geography. 

It was, of course, not feasible to reprint the original document in full, 
and historians of the region will wish to consult the original, but there 
is now available a useful commentary in the notes which appear in the 
present edition of the narrative proper. One misses the profusion of 
lithographs of the original edition, but the excellent reproductions of 
some are all that could be asked for. In addition, there are a number 
of new illustrations, on at least one of which some comment might have 
been made by the editor. An excellent view of a village of the ‘‘Mow- 
wio’’ is included, but the student may search in vain for information 
concerning this Indian group. The original map has been somewhat 
reduced, but without too great loss of clarity. 

The reader familiar with the elaborate scientific reports of Fremont, 
Emory, Stansbury, Sitgreaves, and others, may question the inference 
of the editor that the work is unique in its field. Whether or not the 
publication of these reports by the government was made on the basis of 
their individual excellence, as the editor suggests in the case of the Marcy 
report, the publication of the scientific results of the expeditions was a 
beneficent act. These documents, usually profusely illustrated and ac- 
companied by maps, observations, and appendices of various sorts, doubt- 
less served to preserve much miscellaneous material which would other- 
wise have been lost. 

The Marcy report, of special interest to historians of the immediate 
locality, does not fail to give a vivid picture of the conditions under which 
expeditions of the period were conducted, and of the services of the army 
in the field. The scientist who would use the report will be required to 
turn to the original edition, but he should not be misled into thinking 
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that he can skim lightly over the text of the narrative proper. The 
Marcy report should be most suggestive to southwestern geographers, 
and the present edition may serve to call to their attention a source 
which they might otherwise overlook. For bringing the work within the 
reach of the general public in its present attractive form one can have 
only praise. 


Ft. Ridgely State Park, Minnesota G. Husert SmirH 


Donald Mackenzie, ‘‘King of the Northwest’’: The Story of an Inter- 
national Hero of the Oregon Country and the Red River Settlement 
at Lower Fort Gerry (Winnipeg). By Cecil W. Mackenzie. (Los 
Angeles: Ivan Deach Jr., Publisher, 1937. 210 pp. Illustrations. 
$3.00. ) 

This book represents a laudable effort to perpetuate in durable form the 
memory of an ancestor who played a considerable part in the early 
history of the Pacific Northwest. The result is, however, little more 
than a compilation of extracts from many authors. Magazine articles, 
letters of various dates, extracts from Irving’s Astoria and from almost 
every history of Oregon are thrown together in such heterogeneous ar- 
rangement as to leave an impression of a very ill-conceived and poorly 
designed biography. It is possible for a reader who is interested in the 
career of Donald Mackenzie to form for himself an estimate of his services 
by means of the material here assembled. The chief value of the book is 
that it constitutes a useful and convenient source of information for 
everything that has ever been said about its hero. It even includes, with- 
out recognition of its author, the sketch of Mackenzie found in the Dic- 
tionary of American Biography. 

This biography is not based upon any heretofore unknown sources or 
personal memoirs or letters. If a full length biography of Mackenzie 
needed to be written it seems a great pity that it has not been written by 
a more expert pen. 


University of Oregon R. C. Cuark 


Marcus Whitman, M.D., Pioneer and Martyr. By Clifford M. Drury. 
(Caldwell: The Caxton Printers, Ltd., 1937. 473 pp. Illustrations, 
appendices, and bibliography. $5.00.) 

This is the fourth contribution within two years to the history of the 
missionary enterprise headed by Marcus Whitman. During 1936 this 
author’s Henry Harmon Spalding and volume one of the Hulberts’ 
Marcus Whitman, Crusader appeared. In 1937 came T. C. Elliott’s The 
Coming of the White Women (the letters of Mrs. Whitman and diary 
of Mrs. Spalding that give an account of their trip across the plains in 
1836) and this biography of Whitman. Two more volumes of the Hul- 
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bert series are promised for the near future and Dr. Drury announces a 
biography of Elkanah Walker, another member of the Whitman group 
of missionaries. The publication of so many books relating to the same 
theme is to be explained by the dramatic and emotional appeal to be 
found in the devotion and courage displayed by this band of missionaries 
and the tragic climax of the Whitman massacre by the Indians among 
whom they had spent eleven years of their lives. Also it is possible 
to tell their story in great detail because so much documentary material 
has been preserved, such as lengthy reports to their missionary board, 
family letters, and diaries. Dr. Drury found and used 115 of Dr. Whit- 
man’s letters and 107 letters of Mrs. Whitman as well as an unaccounted 
number of those of their associates and the diaries of the Walkers and 
of Spalding. In addition he has made use of all other important con- 
temporary material and has discovered much that is new. In the ap- 
pendix he prints the letter of Rev. H. K. W. Perkins, a contemporary 
Methodist missionary stationed at The Dalles, written October 17, 1849, 
which makes some very shrewd observations on the character of both 
Mrs. and Dr. Whitman and throws new light on the causes of the 
massacre. 

This biography of Dr. Whitman is a most thorough piece of work. 
It shows exhaustive research and critical insight. The author seems to 
permit his admiration for his subject to carry him beyond the evidence 
offered by his sources. He does not like to surrender the ‘‘Whitman 
myth”’ in its entirety, so he insists that ‘‘there was a political purpose 
in Whitman’s visit to Washington (1843), for how else is it possible to 
explain his presence in that city’’ (p. 313). Mr. Drury does not quite 
define what he means by ‘‘a political purpose.’’ In his mind it seems to 
mean no more than Whitman’s interest in securing settlers for Oregon. 
He does not seriously desire to revive the legend of Whitman’s famous 
ride, 1842-1843, for he states clearly that it was for the purpose of saving 
his mission, not to save Oregon, and that ‘‘ Bourne and Marshall together 
completely demolished the Whitman legend’’ (p. 453). While this book 
may somewhat exaggerate Whitman’s influence it makes possible by its 
wealth of material a more accurate estimate of his place in the history 
of the Pacific Northwest. 


University of Oregon R. C. Cuark 


Upper Mississippi, A Wilderness Saga. By Walter Havighurst. The 
Rivers of America. Edited by Constance L. Skinner. (New York: 
Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., 1937. x + 258 pp. 11 pp. Frontispiece 
map and illustrations. $2.50.) 

The outstanding characteristic of this book is its careful utilization of 
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historical research. In popular style the author has rewritten some 
significant portions of the history of the upper Mississippi. His faithful 
use of reliable materials deserves the commendation of historians and the 
imitation of other literary writers. While he has taken some of the 
liberties of the artist he has done little or no violence to historical 
accuracy. 

A somewhat minor but none the less noticeable characteristic of the 
book is the discrepancy between its title and its contents. The first half 
of the book deals with the coming of the Scandinavians and their disper- 
sion over Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Dakota, and the second half is 
devoted to life in the lumber camps. Very few pages are concerned with 
the Mississippi River, either upper or lower. In view of the emphasis 
upon prairie settlements the use of the word ‘‘wilderness’’ in the title 
is of doubtful validity. The discrepancy between title and contents is 
aggravated by the name of the series, The Rivers of America. If this 
second volume is an earnest of future volumes, the series should seek a 
new name. 

In spite of the author’s desire to write literature instead of history, 
and in spite of the fact that he deals with only a part of the upper Mis- 
sissippi and in that part with only one group of people, the Scandina- 
vians, this volume deserves, at least, some attention from the historian. 
Under such unilluminating titles as ‘‘Moses in the Buffalo Grass’’ and 
‘‘The West’s Heroic Light’’ the author presents many vivid descriptions, 
some dramatic incidents, and many impressionistic interpretations. The 
wanderings of Cleng Peerson ure effectively indicated even though they 
are not described. His influence upon Scandinavian immigration is em- 
phasized even though it probably cannot be recounted. The evangelistic 
and social work of Eric Jansen at Bishop Hill, Illinois, is described with 
only sufficient detail to arouse instead of to satisfy the reader’s curiosity. 
New and vivid accounts of familiar phenomena are here — pigeons, 
grasshoppers, blizzards, loneliness, codperation, dissensions, lumberjacks, 
forest fires, bean holes, logging rafts, sawdust, saloons, ballads, Babe, 
and Paul Bunyan. All these materials seem to be authentic and to have 
grown out of the faithful reading of many historical works. 

The historian who wants to enjoy this book should forget that he is 
an historian and he should certainly divest himself of the idea that he is 
reading history. Whether it be literature, as the editor hopes, is a prob- 
lem that the reader need not settle. He can take it up with the assurance 
that he can enjoy three hours of interesting reading from which he will 
gain renewed views and intensified appreciations of what he already 
knows in a general way. In fact, this volume illustrates in a clear and 
vigorous manner the relationship which should exist between history and 
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literature. By describing the specific deeds of particular persons the of 
author is able to give reality to the inclusive general pictures which the x 
historian endeavors so earnestly to create. In a sense the book may a 
therefore be said to contain a considerable element of personalized history a 
without doing any violence to generalized history. th 
Future volumes of this series will doubtless add considerably to social th 
history and some of them may be contributions to literature. At least, 0 
the venture of writing twenty-four volumes of literature to order will be b 
watched with interest. ti 
University of Minnesota Epa@ar B. WESLEY ft 
The Atlantic and Emancipation. By the Hon. H. A. Wyndham. Prob- ; 
lems of Imperial Trusteeship: A Report in the Study Group Series if 
of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. (London: Oxford n 
University Press, 1937. xvi-+ 300 pp. Map of Southeast Africa. e 
$4.50.) y. 


This book, issued under the auspices of the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs of London, is a continuation of a previous work, The 
Atlantic and Slavery (1935); it provides a factual survey of British, J 
French, American, and Afrikander policies toward the negro in Sierra 
Leone, Senegal, the Gold Coast, Nigeria, Liberia, South Afri¢a, the West 
Indies, and the United States since the close of the eighteenth century. 
The policy of each governing people is treated separately, and little at- 
tempt, besides casual cross reference, is made to correlate the several 
discussions. 

Although the author accepts the fact that the fundamental relationship 
between the negroes and their white rulers is economic, he offers no ex- 
plicit discussion of it; however, he does note the differences in policy 
arising when the white economic interest is predominantly trade, or land, 
or labor, or industry. Because of this indirect approach to the economic 
relationship, the author sees white policies as having origin mainly in 
political theories and national traditions. Thus the British blend the 
evangelical view that men of all races are equal in the sight of God and 
the utilitarian doctrine of individual initiative with the national tradi- 
tion of self-government to produce a policy of separatism that offers to 
the negro political rights in various forms. The French unite paternalism 
and the doctrine of natural rights in a policy of cultural assimilation. 
The Americans, although recognizing the theoretical equality of men, 
do not accept, even now, the association of white and colored men in com- 
mon enterprises as equals; because of this conviction, the American 
policy promotes the growth of a negro culture having contacts with white 
society at only a few necessary points. The author notes that the need 
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of white politicians for the negro vote, particularly in the great Amer- 
ican cities, undermines this policy of cultural segregation. The Afrik- 
anders followed policies of exploitation and suppression and, after the 
entrance of the British into South Africa, resisted the attempts to soften 
them. Both the Great Trek and the Boer War are explained as results of 
this resistance. In a final word on the South African situation the author 
observes that the native problem, which overshadows all others, now 
blends with the labor problem; in this observation he indicates the direc- 
tion of development that the negro problem is likely to take everywhere. 

Besides providing a concise discussion of white policies toward the 
free negro, this bcok performs a twofold service for the student. It is 
an example of the comparative view that would be profitable for students 
to take of many problems usually treated on a nationalistic basis. Also 
it directs attention to a development which, in these days of shifting 
national and racial power, is likely to grow more important, namely, the 
emergence of the negro race as a factor in the international life of 
Atlantic nations. 


American University RaupH E. TuRNER 


Judicial Cases concerning American Slavery and the Negro. Edited by 
the Late Helen T. Catterall (Mrs. Ralph C. H. Catterall) with addi- 
tions by James J. Hayden. Vol. V. Cases from the Courts of States 
North of the Ohio and West of the Mississippi Rivers, Canada, and 
Jamaica. (Washington: Carnegie Institution of Washington, 1937. 
viii + 386 pp.) 

The date of the appearance of this volume, the fifth and the last in the 
series, corresponds closely with the death of the distinguished originator 
of the enterprise, Dr. J. Franklin Jameson. Those who knew him well 
will recall his constant insistence that the statements of fact in judicial 
eases could be made to afford a substantial body of historical material 
quite apart from the opinions and their legal implications. The inaugura- 
tion of this series was, therefore, an opportunity to put into effect a 
cherished belief and it is gratifying to know that the final volume was 
completed before Dr. Jameson’s useful career was ended. As Mr. Hayden 
has so aptly said the series ‘‘ will remain a lasting memorial to the vision 
of the man who made the original plan and carried it to a successful 
conclusion through a period of some twelve years.”’ 

In reviewing the final volume it is appropriate also to commend once 
more the exact and illuminating scholarship which Helen Catterall 
brought to the service of the undertaking prior to her death in 1933. 
Students of the vast body of material condensed in these five volumes are 
indebted to her for the fidelity and consistency with which she has ad- 
hered to the plan. 
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The scope of eariier volumes in the series has been so thoroughly dis- 8 
cussed in the historical reviews that it is necessary to comment but briefly 7 
on material arising in the areas covered by the fifth volume. Cases from h 
the courts north of the Ohio River deal extensively, as might be expected, 
with the escape of slaves into free territory. Particularly instructive for t 
the student of American history is the dissenting opinion in the case of r 
ex parte Bushnell (1859). Judge Sutliff would deny to the federal R 
government power to enact fugitive slave legislation on the ground that e 
power to legislate regarding slavery was ‘‘unquestionably reserved by if 
and belonging to the states.’’ In recent times the most serious attack ( 
upon federal prohibition was based upon identical reasoning as to the a 
reserved powers of the states. Those who would facilitate free locomotion 1 
of runaway negroes and those who, sixty years later, would maintain the 
free flow of alcohol were on common ground. Such are the fantastic u 
products of the legal mind groping in the twilight zones of a written li 
constitution. 
It is to be expected that cases from the courts west of the Mississippi 
would be found chiefly in Missouri, Arkansas, and Texas. California 
contributes a surprising number in view of its distance from the older T 
states, but it is to be remembered that a hastily contrived community 
must experience considerable difficulty in settling questions as to the 
rights of negroes in street cars. Furthermore the presence of other 
persons of color, such as Mongolians and Indians, added complexity to 
the situation. Kansas yields practically nothing prior to 1875, and C 
Nebraska and Iowa little more. The Canadian and Jamaican cases are - 
not noteworthy excepting as evidence of the determination to make the hi 
survey as complete as possible for the North American area. - 
Cornell University JULIAN P. Bretz - 
he 
Vermont’s Anti-Slavery and Underground Railroad Record. By Wilbur pe 
H. Siebert. (Columbus: The Author, 1937. 113 pp. Illustrations fa 
and map.) of 
If ‘‘record’’ be taken literally, classification of this little volume is ca 
made difficult by its title. Strictly speaking, it is not a mere record. to 
Yet it is hardly history in the generally accepted sense. Perhaps some m: 
such, title as ‘‘ Anti-Slavery Annals of Vermont’’ would better express its of 
contents. ne 
In effect, the book is choppy. Eight essays are packed into 102 pages. 
The first, concerning four early slave cases in the Vermont courts, runs ‘64 
three pages and is unrelated to the others. The second, likewise un- im 
related, is a seven page sketch of Lemuel Haynes, the mulatto minister. les 
The next four, which deal with the colonization movement and the wi 
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societies, parties, newspapers, and legislation dedicated to antislavery, 
would gain in clarity and force if they were combined. The same may 
he said of the last two, which treat of Vermont’s underground railroad. 

Chiefly valuable for salvaging from surviving witnesses the story of 
the underground railroad, the book’s main weakness is its failure to 
reveal the forces behind the various phases of the antislavery movement. 
Some minor errors appear, such as the discrepancies in the statistics 
concerning antislavery societies (pp. 16, 24, 33). Again, it is doubtful 
if Oliver Johnson’s higher law doctrine is identical with Seward’s 
(p. 29). Slade and Patton were members of the national House, and 
not of the Senate, and the skirmish between them occurred in the 1835- 
1836 session, not the subsequent one (p. 50). 

More valuable than the five pages of illustration is a map of the state 
underground railroad system. There is a ten page index, but no bib- 
liography. 


Colgate University Cuartes R. WiLson 


The Life of John McLean: A Politician on the United States Supreme 
Court. By Francis P. Weisenburger. (Columbus: Ohio State Uni- 
versity Press, 1937. x + 224 pp. Bibliography and frontispiece. 
$2.25.) 

The sub-title of this book, A Politician on the United States Supreme 
Court, is very appropriate. Historians know relatively little about 
most of the associate justices on the supreme bench but it would be 
hard to imagine one who was less isolated from politics. McLean had 
an excellent political education as member of Congress, commissioner of 
the general Land Office, and postmaster general. He had served as a 
judge for a few years in Ohio but politics was his main interest. In fact, 
he coveted a place in Jackson’s Cabinet and one may infer that his ap- 
pointment to the Supreme Court was an attempt to console him for his 
failure to attain the other more desired post. During his thirty-two years 
of service on the high court, 1829-1861, there were eight’ presidential 
campaigns and in only three of these (1840, 1844, and 1852) did he fail 
to make serious efforts to obtain the nomination. He was unable to make 
much headway in the Anti-Masonic and Whig era but with the revival 
of the antislavery activity he took heart and as a Republican he came 
nearest his goal. 

As a judge he was sensible though not particularly learned. He was 
‘*federalistic’’ in his interpretation and left few opinions which are of 
importance. His most notable contribution was political rather than 
legal, namely, his dissent in the Dred Scott case. His determination to 
write a political opinion in this case may have been stimulated by the 
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unpopularity of a decision he had recently made in an Ohio slave case 
(ex parte H. H. Robinson). 

The emphasis in this biography is quite properly political. It is to 
be regretted, however, that there is not a more extended analysis of the 
character of the support which McLean commanded. His extended legal 
career is given slight attention, and is left for some scholar with legal 
training to evaluate. This is not as significant an omission as might be 
supposed, however, because McLean’s contribution to constitutional law 
seems to have been slight. The book is based on a careful review of the 
available sources, principally the McLean MSS. in the Library of 
Congress. 


University of Pennsylvania Roy F. NicHois 


Carl Schurz: Vom deutschen Einwanderer zum amerikanischen Staats- 
mann. By Chester V. Easum. Die Deutsche Leistung in der Welt, 
Band I, Der Deutschen Akademie Miinchen und dem Deutschen 
Ausland-Institut Stuttgart. (Weimar: Verlag Hermann Bohlaus 
Nachf., 1937. xii -+ 219 pp. Frontispiece and bibliography.) 

This volume is, with the exception of the last twenty-four pages, a 
rather free and somewhat abridged translation of Professor Easum’s 
The Americanization of Carl Schurz, published by the Chicago University 
Press in 1929, and reviewed in the Mississippi VALLEY HistoricaL REVIEW 
(XVII, 483-484), by Professor Ralph L. Biesele. Although the first two 
chapters deal with Schurz before his emigration to the United States, 
the major emphasis is on the decade of his activities from 1852 to 1862. 
In this German edition two short chapters have been added, to follow 
Schurz’s career in the United States after the Civil War, but they are 
entirely too sketchy to give an adequate picture of these later years, and 
serve only to bring the story to its logical conclusion for German readers 
who have little interest in a detailed account. Some interesting thumb- 
nail sketches of prominent American leaders have been added as foot- 
notes to the German edition, as well as brief explanatory notes intended 
to enlighten foreigners on some of the details of American history and 
polities. 

Responsibility for the German translation and for most of the proof- | 
reading probably should be charged to the Deutsche Akademie of Munich 
which sponsored this volume. The abridgement of the first chapter, 
dealing with an account of Schurz’s youth in Germany, the omission 
of some of the details about the political history of early Wisconsin, and 
cuts in some of the longer quotations, may be entirely justifiable in an 
edition intended solely for German readers. On the other hand, there 
is no excuse for the slip-shod proofreading, and the careless translations 
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that appear on many pages. A long list of corrections might be filed 
for possible use in case a second printing should be called for. The 
reviewer strongly suspects that the responsibility for these slips rests 
more with the Deutsche Akademie, than with Professor Easum. Indeed, 
he wonders whether the latter was given any chance at all to go over 
the proofs. 


Oberlin College CarL WITTKE 


Lincoln’s Rise to Power. By William Baringer. (Boston: Little Brown 
and Co., 1937. xv -+ 373 pp. Illustrations, chronology, and bib- 
liography. $4.00.) 

Professor Baringer’s subject is the rise of Abraham Lincoln from 
candidacy for the United States Senate to nomination for president by 
the Republican National Convention. He limits himself to the period 
from the meeting of the Republican state convention at Springfield, 
Illinois, June 16, 1858, to the presidential election, November 6, 1860; 
the campaign, after Lincoln’s nomination, and the election are treated 
very sketchily in twenty-four pages. 

By bringing together selections from a wide range of material — espe- 
cially contemporary newspapers, letters, reminiscences, and biographies 
— he gives a detailed and illuminating account of how Lincoln secured 
the nomination. The chapter headings and occasionally the style are 
journalistic ; the influence of Lincoln’s personality and ability is perhaps 
discounted overmuch in comparison with the weight attached to the 
‘‘vicissitudes of politics’’ and to campaign technique; but the work is 
the product of thorough research and sound criticism. It was well worth 
doing and is well done. 

At the risk of injustice to the author’s detailed analysis, his point of 
view may be briefly indicated. Until the end of 1859, and even later, 
Lincoln, while the presidency was not beyond his aspiration, looked upon 
candidacy for it primarily as strengthening his chances for election to 
the Senate in 1864. Norman B. Judd, Illinois national committeeman, in 
securing the national Republican convention for Chicago, gave his pro- 
moters an advantage of which they made effective use. The Illinois con- 
vention at Decatur, Miy 9-10, 1860, by its tremendous demonstration 
and by the picturesque presentation of Lincoln as the pioneer rail- 
splitter (the device of Richard J. Oglesby), gave him ‘‘an emotional 
strength, which, in the West, no other candidate could approach.’’ 
Lincoln sought support in the neighboring states without antagonizing 
any of the other candidates. At the Chicago convention, May 16-18, the 
Wigwam was adroitly packed with Lincoln men, whose demonstrations 
counted decisively for him. Thurlow Weed, Seward’s manager, and his 
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organization, suffered from over-confidence and were completely out- 
generaled. Seward was stopped by the insistent chorus that he could not 
carry the doubtful states of Illinois, Indiana, and Pennsylvania. 

Lincoln’s managers, especially David Davis, contrary to Lincoln’s 
directions, promised Caleb Smith the position of secretary of the interior 
and clinched the entire Indiana vote; they promised Cameron appoint- 
ment to the cabinet and won forty-eight Pennsylvania votes on the 
second ballot. Thus the ‘‘ vicissitudes of polities,’’ the Chicago crowd, and 
astute management gave Lincoln the nomination. Fortunately, Lincoln 
proved to be a great president, but neither his character nor his ability 
won the presidency for him. 


Indiana Historical Society CHRISTOPHER B. COLEMAN 


The Hidden Lincoln, from the Letters and Papers of William H. Hern- 
don. By Emanuel Hertz. (New York: Viking Press, 1938. x + 
461 pp. Illustrations and appendix. $5.00.) 

Soon after the death of Abraham Lincoln, William H. Herndon began 
to gather material for a biography of the man whose partner he had been 
for seventeen years. In Kentucky and Indiana he took the statements of 
everyone who claimed remembrance of the Lincoln family; in Illinois 
he interviewed or corresponded with every old friend or associate of his 
former partner he could locate. The material he thus assembled furnished 
the principal ingredients of Herndon’s Lincoln; the same material, sup- 
plemented by the more important letters which Herndon wrote between 
1865 and 1891, is the stuff of which The Hidden Lincoln is made. 

By confining his biographical investigations almost solely to reminis- 
cences, Herndon naturally gathered materials of extremely uneven value. 
Much of what he collected was true, much contributed authentic atmos- 
phere, and much was simply gossip. Unfortunately, in The Hidden 
Iancoln all is presented without any critical comment whatever from 
the editor. Thus the illegitimacy of Lincoln’s mother is asserted time 
after time, both by Herndon and his deponents, without any intimation 
on the part of the editor that a case which at least deserves attention 
has been made out for her legitimacy. Nancy Hanks is repeatedly de- 
scribed as a woman of somewhat easy virtue without even a hint from 
the editor to the effect that the evidences of her frailty are extremely 
slender and unreliable. Reference after reference to the alleged illegit- 
imacy of Lincoln himself is allowed to appear, but nowhere is mention 
made of Barton’s conclusive refutation (in The Paternity of Abraham 
Lincoln) of these charges. 

The materials presented in The Hidden Lincoln called for editorial 
skill of the highest order. The ordinary reader, be he ever so intelligent, 
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cannot be presumed to possess the specialized knowledge necessary to a 
correct understanding of many of these documents; even specialists are 
likely to be misled, or to fail to grasp their full import, without some 
measure of guidance. To supply this specialized knowledge, this guid- 
ance, should have been one of the editor’s principal functions. Unfor- 
tunately, he chose not even to attempt it, and thereby diminished greatly 
the general value of his work. (Teachers of historical criticism, however, 
will thank him for the omission. The Hidden Lincoln should prove to be 
an almost inexhaustible quarry of problems.) 

Despite its deficiences, however, and despite its occasional inexcusable 
departures from the limits of decency, The Hidden Lincoln probably 
represents a fundamental contribution to Lincolniana, at least to the 
research worker. It makes generally available a large body of source 
material hitherto inaccessible. The fact that Herndon, Weik, and Bev- 
eridge have already used this material does not destroy its value; no 
investigator worth his salt can be content with another’s interpretation 
of original sources. The Hidden Lincoln, moreover, provides the basis 
fer a sounder evaluation than has been possible before of that corner- 
stone of Lincoln literature, the Herndon-Weik biography. Finally, 
though it contributes little that is new, it sharpens the lines of the Lin- 
eoln portrait and adds detail to the background. That alone is no small 
recommendation. 

By way of postscript, it should be stated that by no means all of the 
material published in The Hidden Lincoln is accessible in the Hunting- 
ton Library and the Library of Congress, as one is likely to infer from 
Mr. Hertz’s preface. Herndon’s letters to Weik, which constitute nearly 
a third of the book, and the originals (not the Lamon copies) of nearly 
all the letters and documents presented under the heading of ‘‘Ev- 
idences,’’ are in the possession of a New York dealer and are not available 
to students. The letters from Herndon to Truman H. Bartlett are in the 
Massachusetts Historical Society. 


Illinois State Historical Library Paut M. ANGLE 


Mississippi: Storm Center of Secession, 1856-1861. By Percy L. Rain- 
water. (Baton Rouge: Otto Claitor, 1938. Maps, illustrations, and 
bibliography. $4.00.) 

The author of this volume introduces his subject by pointing out the 
important role played by climate and soil in shaping the social and 
economic system which flowered in the 1850’s. In essence the controversy 
over secession was a conflict between the larger slave-owners, who were 
generally Whigs, whose strength lay in the western half of the state, 
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and those groups owning few or no slaves, which adhered to the Demo- 
cratic party, and whose strength lay in the eastern half of the state. 

The election of 1856 and the subsequent trend of events convinced the 
people of Mississippi that the ‘‘Black Republicans’’ and their allies 
were bent upon the overthrow of the social institutions of the South; 
hence the slogan of the more extreme Democratic party leaders of ‘‘equal- 
ity in the Union or independence outside of it.’’ Even, however, as late 
as the eve of the Charleston convention public opinion within the state 
was sharply divided as to the value of the Constitution and the Union, 
and so far as the masses were concerned, it may be said to have been 
inarticulate. While Lincoln’s election was deemed to be a menace to 
the South’s ‘‘peculiar institution,’’ great confusion and uncertainty 
prevailed as to the most feasible steps that should be taken for safe- 
guarding the interests of that section. The popular vote for delegates 
to the state convention of 1861 disclosed a somewhat formidable Union 
sentiment in the Mississippi-Yazoo River counties and the hill counties 
of the northeastern part of the state. A majority of the members of 
this convention either owned no slaves or but few slaves; almost one- 
half were lawyers. It was these lawyer-politicians and county editors 
‘‘who rung incessantly the fire bells,’’ and whose strident voices drowned 
out the pleas for harmony and good-will. 

Of peculiar interest is the attitude of Jefferson Davis in the crisis 
confronting his state. Davis was cautiously non-committal as to what 
exact contingency would justify the secession of Mississippi from the 
Union which he loved. He would have maintained the national char- 
acter of his party. He realized the vast discrepancy between the North 
and the South in population and resources, and he was not deluded, as 
were the more extreme Democratic leaders and their followers, by the 
belief that secession could be peaceably accomplished. 

The volume is the result of extensive research on the part of the author. 
It is amply documented and plentifully interspersed with excerpts from 
the speeches of leading politicians, from prominent journals and private 
diaries. The book is marred by numerous typographical errors and, at 
times, the use of infelicitous phrases and expressions. The initials of 
the venerable Dr. Palmer of the First Presbyterian Church of New Or- 
leans are B. M., not S. M. To the reviewer it is a matter of regret that 
the word ‘‘Negro’’ is not capitalized. There are a dozen maps and illus- 
trations, a critical bibliography, and an adequate index. 


H. Sophie Newcomb Memorial College JaMEs E. WINSTON 
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The Story of Reconstruction. By Robert S. Henry. (Indianapolis: Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., 1938. viii + 633 pp. Illustrations and acknowledge- 
ments. $5.00.) 

The period immediately after the Civil War has been subjected to a 
number of varying interpretations. For the first thirty years, the dom- 
inant point of view was that the Reconstruction of the South was a noble 
effort of the victors to impose social, political, and moral reformation 
upon the vanquished. This was the Radical Republican viewpoint. For 
the next thirty years, since the Dunning seminar began to produce its 
series of state studies, Reconstruction has been regarded as a vicious 
attempt on the part of Republicans to perpetuate their corrupt control 
by exploiting the ignorant freedman to the ruin of the ‘‘men of property 
and intelligence’’ of the South. This is the southern Bourbon viewpoint. 
To the first school, the Negro was a white man with a black skin; to the 
second, all Democrats were pure white, and all Republicans had black 
hearts. Both agreed that the picture of Reconstruction could be painted 
in black and white. Only recently have newer historians begun to see 
that Reconstruction was national in its implications, social and economic 
rather than political and moral in its impact. Such a view varies the 
color scheme by toning the black and white to shaded gray and adding 
green — the verdant hue of ignorance — and red — of a quasi-Marxian 
tint — to the picture. 

Mr. Henry’s Story of Reconstruction belongs definitely to the second 
school. Ably presented and well written, it is an excellent synthesis and 
a summary of the doctoral dissertations produced under the direction of 
Professor Dunning and his imitators. Preoceupied with a catalogue of 
happenings in the southern states, it ignores the problems of national 
politics and economics, and avoids anything more than casual attention 
to the conflicts and personalities of Washington. Within the South, the 
author distinguishes only two races, two parties, and two philosophies, 
and depicts the struggle as one of virtue and intelligence against ignor- 
ance and corruption. Newer studies have caused some modification in the 
older viewpoint; the Freedman’s Bureau is given a measure of praise, 
and the author admits that some carpetbaggers were honest and that 
some Negroes were able. But scalawags receive no mercy, the factional 
fights between Republicans are unexplained, and the social and economic 
reconstruction is practically ignored. The author rejects the atrocity 
stories promulgated by northern Republican newspapers, and accepts 
those put out by conventions of southern taxpayers. The book has no 
footnotes, but so old a Story of Reconstruction needs no documentation. 


Ablest and best of the southern Bourbon histories, it should also be the 
last. 


University of Wisconsin W. B. HEssELTINE 
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Reconstruction: The Battle for Democracy (1865-1876). By James S. 
Allen. A History of the American People, Edited by Richard 
Enmale. (New York: International Publishers, 1937. 256 pp. Illus- 
trations, reference notes, appendices, and bibliography. $2.00.) 

This is a difficult book to review. It says nothing new, it says nothing 
very wrong; but its Marxian orthodoxy clothes the familiar in peculiar 
garb, and emphasizes features that to the unbeliever seem to be of minor 
significance. 

Thus, as to novelty, the class-struggle aspect of the Civil War and 
Reconstruction is the subject-matter of the Beards’s chapter on ‘‘The 
Second American Revolution,’’ to name only a general treatment. The 
rehabilitation of the ‘‘black-and-tan’’ legislatures was undertaken by 
Allari Nevins in The Emergence of Modern America and by Woody and 
Simkins in Reconstruction in South Carolina. The account of inter-racial 
labor relations adds nothing to Wesley’s Negro Labor in the United 
States. 

The chief cases of false emphasis occur in connection with the author’s 
accounts of various Negro congresses, meetings, and manifestoes. There 
is no evidence in this or in other studies supporting the view that these 
episodes were anything more than sporadic and unsymptomatic. 

The dressing-up of persons and events in communist terminology is 
exhibited in such phrases as ‘‘two years of petty-bourgeois vacillation in 
the North, typified by the alliance of President Johnson with the Bour- 
bons’’ (p. 68), ‘‘the most important revolutionary organizations in the 
South were the Union (or Loyal) Leagues’’ (p. 92), ‘‘the Negro masses 
constituted an independent ally of the bourgeoisie and not a mute fol- 
lowing’’ (p. 115), ‘‘counter-revolution in the South was triumphant. 
The bourgeoisie had bargained away the revolution’’ (p. 206). The italics 
are the reviewer’s, supplied to focus attention on the key piece of 
terminology in each case. These citations might be taken up, one by one. 

The page 68 citation shows the effect of terminology as a device of 
misleading over-simplification. On page 92, is an example of novel nomen- 
elature giving an effect of paradox which— while not unjustified in 
itself — confuses more than it clarifies. Page 115 illustrates the exag- 
gerative effects of terminology. And on page 206 occurs a damaging 
case of terminology getting mixed up in itself. 

The ‘‘revolution’’ to which the author there refers is the Beradian- 
Marxian ‘‘bourgeois revolution’? of Civil War, Reconstruction, and 
capitalist-Republican supremacy. This he has distinguished from the 
‘*proletarian revolution’’ which is still in the future. By ‘‘the counter- 
revolution’’ he means the ‘‘regaining of white supremacy.’’ But surely, 
were it not for Mr. Allen’s logomachie passion, he would concede that 
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‘‘white supremacy’’ was ‘‘counter’’ to ‘‘proletarian revolution’’; to 
‘“bourgeois revolution’’ it stands in the position of ‘‘effect,’’ ‘‘adjunct,”’ 
or other positively-correlated functions. 

The defects of which the above account gives samples are representa- 
tive of the defects of the volume as a whole. In addition, it is fair to 
state that the author’s facts are not as well documented as they should 
be, considering his interpretative departures from previous accounts. 
Nevertheless, the book is in general tendency less misleading, in this 
reviewer’s opinion, than, for example, the equally partisan Tragic Era 
of Bowers. 


National Archives Pavut LEwINSON 


Caste and Class in a Southern Town. By John Dollard. (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, Published for the Institute of Human Re- 
lations, 1937. vi -+ 502 pp. Appendices. $3.50.) 

Within the past few years interest in current problems of the South 
has produced a host of books from the pens of political publicists, ob- 
scurantist agrarians, agitated laborites, social statisticians, medical men, 
and medicine men. Joining the procession is Dr. Dollard with a psycho- 
analysis of the emotional life of an unnamed small town in the heart 
of the Black Belt. In this town the author discovered two castes — 
white and black — and an upper, middle, and lower class within each 
caste. Unable to make contacts with the upper classes or with the poor 
whites, the author’s researches were confined to middle class whites and 
blacks and to lower class Negroes. This caste and class system operates 
for the benefit of the white middle class which extracts economic, sexual, 
and prestige ‘‘gains’’ from it. Middle class Negroes, striving to imitate 
the Whites, receive some advantages, while lower class Negroes receive 
compensatory ‘‘gains’’ in freedom from economic responsibility or sexual 
restraints. Nothing in this analysis is especially noteworthy, and there 
are obvious defects. Among them should be noted: 1) the ‘‘Southern 
town’’ is by no means typical of large sections of the more industrialized 
South; 2) the middle class— properly denominated ‘‘Strainers’’ by 
southern town’s Negroes — appear to be too close to the lower class 
to be properly distinguished from it; 3) the absence of the upper classes 
and of lower class Whites (an appendix by L. W. Doob on the ‘‘Poor 
Whites: A Frustrated Class’’ may be dismissed as worthless) makes the 
study incomplete and lopsided; and 4) the author’s superficial knowl- 
edge of southern history gives him an inadequate perspective. On the 
other hand, there are many meritorious features of the study. Particular- 
ly important is the conclusion that there is little basic antagonism be- 
tween poor Whites and lower class Negroes. Plausible and interesting is 
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the analysis of the white man’s fear of Negro rapists. But the most 
significant contribution of the book is the demonstration that the psycho- 
analytic technique can be applied to social problems. However typical a 
‘‘Southern town’’ and its people may be, the author’s good faith and 
impartiality cannot be doubted, nor can his conclusions be ignored. In 
this connection it should be noted that the book offers no therapeutic 
suggestions for southern maladies. 


University of Wisconsin W. B. HEssELTINE 


Chief Justice Waite: Defender of the Public Interest. By Bruce R. Trim- 
ble. (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1938. xii + 320 pp. 
Illustrations, bibliography, and table of cases. $4.00.) 

At the age of fifty-six Morrison R. Waite was just one of the many 
men of eastern origin who had gone west and grown up with the coun- 
try. He had won top rating as lawyer and citizen of Toledo, Ohio, had 
sat in the legislature, and been defeated for Congress. His appointment 
as counsel in the Geneva arbitration (due chiefly to the recommendation 
of William M. Evarts) introduced a rather obscure person to the Amer- 
ican public, and his selection for the chief justiceship came as the fourth 
che*ce of President Grant. 

Without previous judicial experience and with hardly’ more than a 
local reputation, Waite’s advent in 1874 caused some trepidation on the 
part of bar and bench. Yet in fourteen years service he proved himself 
to be a competent if not a great jurist. The economic changes following 
the Civil War accompanied by the recent amendments created problems 
in constitutional interpretation not incomparable in significance to those 
of the early days of the Republic. These Waite faced with a philosophy 
which definitely placed the public interest above that of any individual 
or corporation, and made the government the agent of the collective will. 
As between state and nation he allowed the former a wide discretion, 
thus following Taney rather than Marshall, and frequently dissenting 
from the nationalistic positions of the court majority. 

One of the most notable decisions of the period was that in Munn v. 
Illinois, in which Waite gave the opinion of the court vitalizing the 
principle of state regulation of property clothed with a public interest. 
He himself believed that in the absence of federal action a state regula- 
tion of intrastate railway rates might validly, although only incidentally, 
affect interstate commerce — a view which the majority repudiated in the 
Wabash decision. Similarly he denied that the exclusive power of Con- 
gress to regulate interstate commerce, if unexercised, should be so 
construed as to prevent a state from excluding liquor shipments. In 
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Stone v. Mississippi he established the doctrine that the state ‘‘legisla- 
ture cannot bargain away the police power.’’ 

Professor Trimble presents his subject with moderate skill. His book 
covers an important period of constitutional history and adds a wel- 
come volume to the growing list of studies of Supreme Court justices. 


Ohio State University Homer C. Hockett 


Wooster of the Middle West. By Lucy L. Notestein. (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1937. x + 333 pp. Illustrations, notes, and ap- 
pendix. $2.50.) : 

This history of Wooster College is of special interest to the alumni, 
but it is also of value to the social historian who desires a record of the 
problems, development, and life of a middle-western denominational 
college in the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. The author, an 
alumna of Wooster, received her inspiration from the brief draft started 
by her father, Jonas O. Notestein, a prominent professor of Latin at this 
institution for many years. 

Recognizing the need of the Presbyterian youth in Ohio for an 
‘*institution of learning on Christian principles,’’ the three synods of 
the state considered a series of location offers and finally adopted the 
suggestion of the Reverend James Reed that a college be located on an 
**oak-crowned hill-top’’ overlooking Wooster. During four years of 
tedious canvassing for the building and endowment funds, the local 
citizens dreamed optimistically that the new ‘‘University’’ would soon 
rival the University of Michigan and appreciably enhance the wealth 
and prestige of Wooster. This confident mood was succeeded by ‘‘a 
paralyzing disappointment’’ when only thirty-four students enrolled on 
the opening date in September, 1870. 

With growing numbers came repeated trials and personal sacrifices in 
connection with ambitions to expand the physical plant and to increase 
the endowment but the persistence and devotion of the administrators 
and faculty members never waned even when the burning of the main 
building in 1901 involved the raising of over a quarter of a million dollars 
within sixty days. Starting with the first president and faculty of five, 
the author traces in considerable detail the additions and changes before 
1910 with impressive pen-sketches of most of the professors, depicting 
their gifted personalities, peculiarities, stimulating standards of scholar- 
ship, and staunch faith in Christian ideals. 

The reader will also find interesting material concerning the stress 
on the scientific approach to truth and other aspects of the curriculum, 
the adoption of co-education from the inception of the college, the in- 
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clusion of women in the faculty after 1881, the rift between ‘‘town and 
gown’’ aggravated by student pranks, the eating clubs, the social ac- 
tivities, and the revolts resulting from the bans on intercollegiate athletics 
and plays involving theatrical costumes and scenery. 

Explanatory notes and a useful index are included in this well-written 
volume, but for enlightenment concerning the bibliographical sources, 
the reader is referred to one or more copies with marginal citations in 
the Wooster College library. 


Beaver College Ruts Lovine Hieers 


Early History of the Northern Ozarks. By Gerard Schultz. (Jefferson 
City: Midland Printing Co., 1937. 192 pp. Frontispiece.) 

This book is a compendium of all kinds of facts regarding the region 
of the Gasconade and Osceola rivers in Missouri. To the local reader the 
information it contains will be interesting because of its preoccupation 
with provincial items; and the professional student will be attracted by 
the documentary material which the author has unearthed in the shape of 
county archives and country newspapers. The local history aspect, 
moreover, is given a new twist by the geographical approach employed 
by the writer, and the consequent emphasis on the more fundamental 
factors of environment as opposed to the superficial ones of state politics. 
While this departure from orthodox historical routine is not altogether 
new, it is refreshing; and the nature of the sources consulted makes Mr. 
Schultz’ portrayal seem a more accurate description of the antebellum 
Middletowns of the West than is ordinarily met with. There is evidence, 
for example, that the Ozark highlanders were more affected by the in- 
fluences of their daily rounds of farming and business than by those 
which to the modern investigator might appear to have operated on the 
state at large. The isolation of these small communities was very marked 
before the coming of railroads and metropolitan journalism. 

It is, however, questionable that the author’s conclusion — that the 
‘‘present political, economic, and social structure’’ of this region had 
been ‘‘founded’’ by 1860 — is justified by his own history. To all ap- 
pearances the society of the river counties, at least, was so much in a 
state of change due to immigration, increasing settlement, and the devel- 
opment of river and rail traffic that it could hardly have become static 
at so early a date. 

The value of the book is impaired by an attempt to cover a great deal 
of ground in a short time, thus reducing some of the text to a series of 
anecdotes, and to the arbitrary arrangement of material within sub- 
jective compartments such as ‘‘Occupations and Industries’’ and ‘‘Gov- 
ernment and Politics.’’ By this arrangement, historical analysis has 
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been sacrificed to convenience, and the interrelations of events are not 
made clear. 


National Archives Sears RimepMA 


Mark Twain, A Portrait. By Edgar Lee Masters. (New York: Charles 
Scribners Sons, 1938. 259 pp. Frontispiece. $2.75.) 

Mr. Masters has read Van Wyck Brooks’s The Ordeal of Mark Twain, 
and swallowed it whole; he has read, carelessly, A. B. Paine’s biography ; 
he has read Mark Twain’s major writings to less effect than one would 
believe possible. If he has read all the minor writings, or such recent 
critics as Bernard DeVoto, he has successfully concealed the fact. From 
his readings he has produced the most inaccurate, the most superficial, 
and the most wrong-headed study of the great humorist which has yet 
appeared. Like Mr. Brooks, he seems to feel that humor is, per se, obscene ; 
‘‘clown’’ is his favorite epithet for Mark Twain. It would be hard to 
say who is the biggest sucker: the author, who has taken his critical 
standards at second hand, and who gives the impression of believing that 
political corruption in the United States began with the Gilded Age; 
the publishers, who have made no effort to correct him; or the reader 
who is foolish enough to buy a book of which the style would disgrace 
PMLA and the tone a sophomore doing a term paper on an uncongenial 
assignment. 

When a once eminent author produces a book as bad as this one, special 
responsibility rests on his publishers. They are not accountable for his 
opinions, but it is their duty to employ a proofreader sufficiently literate 
to catch the more obvious howlers. Here Scribners have failed com- 
pletely. As a result —to cite only three examples out of scores — Dan 
Slote masquerades as ‘‘Shote,’’ and Mark Twain crosses the Isthmus of 
Panama by way of Lake Nicaragua and follows the Rhone to Berlin. 
But why publish the book at all? 

Professor of English, 

Western Reserve University DeLancey FrerGuson 


The Apache Indians. By Frank C. Lockwood. (New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1938. xviii + 348 pp. Illustrations. $3.50.) 

This book is a detailed history of the Apache Indians, and the most 
comprehensive known to the reviewer. It was written as a labor of love 
for the friend — Charles Morgan Wood — whose ambition it had been 
to write it. Much of the research was done by Wood, or by Wood and 
Lockwood in company. Wood apparently worked under the inspiration 
of Dr. Frederick W. Hodge. Though the book is Lockwood’s, Wood’s 
portrait appropriately forms the frontispiece. 

The book considers the origin and distribution of the Apache, their 
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history and condition under Spanish and Mexican rule, their condition 
when the Americans arrived, and the relations — mostly unpleasant — 
which followed their coming. This latter part falls into the relations be- 
fore the Civil War, during that war, and after it up to the present. 
Outstanding figures are portrayed adequately, and the facts as to the 
conquest and surrender of the Apache, and their barbarous treatment 
afterwards, fully set forth. 

The author maintains a just and impartial position, though not failing 
to call attention to injustices and cruelties on both sides. He has taken 
pains to give some account of the standards, customs, language, and 
material culture of the Apache, and every chapter is followed by an 
adequate bibliography. 

The story is necessarily one of vacillation and unfairness, of massacre 
and horror. But it is told without rancor or favoritism, in a true histor- 
ical spirit. The author writes well, and has thoroughly explored the 
sources, including some not used before. It is obvious that personal 
interviews have contributed much that is of value. The illustrations, 
gathered largely from the U. S. Signal Corps photographic files, are 
excellent, and numerous. 

The book is a credit to the author, a memorial to a real student of the 
Apache, and one of the best books ever written by an Arizona man. A 
sound piece of work. 


University of Oklahoma STaNLEY VESTAL 


A Biography of Parley P. Pratt: The Archer of Paradise. By Reva 
Stanley. (Caldwell: The Caxton Printers, Ltd., 1937. 349 pp. 
Illustrations, addenda, notes, and bibliography. $3.00.) 

Parley P. Pratt’s extraordinary efforts in behalf of Mormonism earned 
for him the characterization, ‘‘The Archer of Paradise.’’ Hence the 
title of this work. The facts for Pratt’s life are mostly drawn from his 
own autobiography, posthumously published by the Pratt family in 1874. 
The author, a descendant of Pratt, has written a well-knit and readable 
story. The treatment of the subject is understanding and sympathetic 
rather than eulogistic. 

But on the basic structure of Parley Pratt as a man an even more 
interesting superstructure is built. Parley Pratt is but an example of 
Mormonism in action. In one way this is an interesting study of Mor- 
monism as it affects a single individual. It is this superstructure which 
studies Pratt as a Mormon rather than as an individual which gives the 
book its interest and value. Pratt’s importance in church affairs makes 
one question whether his allegiance, his sacrifices, and his devotion are 
typical. But there is no doubt of his prominence. From this book one 
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gathers that evidently Brigham Young is not overly popular among the 
Pratt clan. 

The imagined idyllic beauty of the trek from Newton to Cambridge 
(p. 28) in 1633 or the fact that Joseph Smith on his first meeting with 
Parley (p. 48) realized that here was a superlogical mind seem to be 
excursions in the realm of fancy rather than of fact. But these lapses 
are not typical of the author’s method. The comments upon Mormonism, 
its leaders, its squabbles (within and without the fold), the practice of 
polygamy, and a fair discussion of the facts which led to Parley Pratt’s 
murder make this volume more than a mere biography of a Mormon 
apostle. 


Miami Unwersity W. J. McNirr 


The Interstate Commerce Commission: A Study in Administrative Law 
and Procedure. Part IV. By I. L. Sharfman. (New York: The 
Commonwealth Fund, 1937. xiv + 550 pp. $4.50.) 

Some twelve years ago, Professor Sharfman undertook, with the aid 
of a grant from the Commonwealth Fund, his monumental study of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. This present volume completes that 
study. Here, one finds a detailed analysis of the commission’s organiza- 
tion and procedure, including an examination of current proposals and 
reforms. Also, one reads the final conclusions of a recognized authority 
in this field of study. His conclusions are based upon years of scholarly 
research, relating to the nature and significance of the commission’s 
powers, and its general status as a functioning tribunal. 

In the opening chapter of this volume, ‘‘The Mechanism of Adminis- 
tration,’’ the author deals chiefly with the character of the commission’s 
organization. It has had an astounding growth during the fifty years 
of its history. While the membership of the commission has increased 
by only six — from five to eleven — it is the subordinate staff that has 
had the mushroom growth. The total number of employees has increased 
from sixty-one in 1889, to some 2,400 in 1937. Years ago, the commission 
realized it could no longer function as a single body, but under the 
increasing pressure of work, had to set up special subordinate bureaus, 
such as a Bureau of Accounts, Air Mail, Locomotive Inspection, Motor 
Carriers, and others — totaling fifteen in all. Each bureau reports its 
findings either to a division of the commission, or to the entire member- 
ship of the commission for final action. In general, this mechanism of 
administrative procedure has worked successfully. 

In its procedural processes, the commission has, when viewed as a 
whole, operated within the bounds of its statutory jurisdiction. From 
the very outset, the commission has been recognized as an independent 
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tribunal. Its administrative performance during the past half century 
has been almost entirely free from interference by other branches of the 
government. Professor Sharfman does not approve of the recent reorgan- 
ization bill, designed to empower the President to place all independent 
regulatory commissions under the jurisdiction of one or another of the 
various major departments in charge of cabinet officers. Should the 
proposal ever be enacted, and made applicable to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, there is much ground for believing that it would 
seriously endanger the commission’s independence of executive control, 
‘‘and thus remove the very cornerstone of its highly creditable and sub- 
stantial performance of half a century’’ (pp. 261-262). Today, there is 
considerable uncertainty as to the future pattern of commercial and in- 
dustrial development in this country. It may be that a larger degree of 
public enterprise will eventually displace much of the private initiative 
that now characterizes the present economic order. But even so, it 
would be unwise not to use the vast, accumulated information, and much 
of the procedure which the commission has on hand, as a result of its 
great labors over the past fifty years. 


University of Pittsburgh JoHN Wm. OLIVER 


Frank B. Kellogg: A Biography. By David Bryn-Jones. (New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1937. x + 308 pp. Illustrations and appen- 
dices. $3.75.) 

Personal associations often distort biography. Professor Bryn-Jones 
makes it clear in his preface that his was a close contact with Frank 
Kellogg ; the subject of his work was that awe-inspiring being, a trustee, 
of the very college in which the author taught; and the work itself was 
undertaken at the request of the president of the same institution. One 
might fear, then, as one picks up this interesting, clear, and well-written 
biography, that the tone would be more favorable than the standards of 
objective history might warrant. But the fact is otherwise. Professor 
Bryn-Jones has manifested a really admirable detachment and open- 
mindedness; there is no trace of extravagance in what he has to say; 
and yet he contrives to give added stature to an American political 
figure who, to the average unenlightened citizen, has probably seemed a 
rather mediocre personality. 

In one respect, it is true, his judgment of Kellogg is open to serious 
challenge. He has a profound admiration for the Pact of Paris. He 
regards it as a significant step in the development of the world con- 
science. It is possible, however, to view it with less enthusiasm. To this 
reviewer it appears rather as one of those substitutes of pious phraseology 
for effective action with which men all too frequently satisfy themselves. 
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An America unwilling to put its moral authority behind a World Court 
or a League of Nations convinced itself of its own virtue by the Kellogg- 
Briand pact. The rest of the world did not find it difficult to gratify this 
American instinct. But in practise, it seems to have taken the pact far 
from seriously. It might even be contended that the result has been to 
add the vice of hypocrisy to the sin of war-making. The great cause of 
international concord, one may contend, is not very effectively promoted 
by general formulae. 

But, in thus stating his own view, the reviewer claims no pontifical 
authority for it. He merely wishes to suggest that an evaluation of 
Secretary Kellogg which rests upon the Pact of Paris is almost neces- 
sarily a subjective one. It is doubtful whether a claim to great distinction 
can be erected on this foundation. 

None the less, Professor Bryn-Jones makes Kellogg a good deal of 
a man, and convincingly so. It took courage for a lawyer still on the 
make to offer to Judge Elbert Gary his resignation as counsel for the 
United States Steel Corporation when the latter suggested that Kellogg’s 
appointment as legal adviser to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
might embarrass him in this other connection; it was a man of principle 
who refused membership on the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 
because he could not ‘‘go along with’’ Henry Cabot Lodge; and it was 
no mere nervous super-numerary who participated in the discussions on 
the Dawes plan in 1924 and 1925, and who, on one occasion, deliberately 
ignored the instructions of the Department of State when he thought that 
the cause of international peace might be promoted by so doing. Kellogg 
played an important role in bringing the French and Germans together 
in the London conference of the first of these two years; and he worthily 
defended the American claim to some financial consideration in the nego- 
tiations of the next year in Paris. 

As Secretary of State he was subjected to much criticism. Yet it is 
interesting to discover that it was he who suggested the Morrow mission 
which so altered the temper of this country’s relations with Mexico; 
and no less interesting to discover that he had a clear view of the perils 
of ‘‘cooperative action’’ in the Orient in 1926 and 1927, action which 
might easily have led to armed intervention in China. His policy in 
Nicaragua seems less justifiable; Professor Bryn-Jones candidly admits 
the possibility of error. But the error was in large measure redeemed; 
and the episode was, after all, not of major significance. In domestic 
matters, Kellogg appears as very much the reflection of his milieu. His 
views on the trust, on the tariff, and on the Republican party, were such 
as might be expected from many a Minnesotan of his generation. But 
Kellogg was no time-server ; he was no mere party follower in the struggle 
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over the League; nor was he the builder of any personal machine, or a 
truckler to the petty personal ambitions and interests of his constituents. 
By no means a radical in his outlook, slightly, perhaps more than slightly, 
conventional in many of his views, he yet commands the respect that goes 
to a man who could be independent in thought and action where his 
conscience so directed. 

That Frank Kellogg was a great man, the reviewer is not prepared to 
believe; but Professor Bryn-Jones has done much to make him appear 
a man to be respected. And the very absence of the note of eulogy renders 
his story the more convincing. 


University of Rochester Dexter PERKINS 


Financial Development of the United States. By William J. Shultz and 
M. R. Caine. (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1937. xxviii + 757 pp. 
Illustrations, tables, charts, and selected readings. $5.00.) 

Defining finance to cover ‘‘all factors involved in transactions in values 
— for the United States, all factors affecting the dollar sign’’ (p. 1), the 
authors have prepared a running survey of American experience with 
governmental and private finance. Besides expenditures, revenues, tax- 
ation, and indebtedness in national government (with passing notice of 
state and local policies), they discuss the business ramifications of cur- 
rency, banking, commercial credit, capital finance, and international pay- 
ments. Over this very wide field they progress from colonial days to and 
including 1936. Each chapter is equipped with several topical headings 
and subheadings indicating the financial elements featured at that stage 
of development. No less than 69 tables, 25 charts, 25 pages of suggested 
readings, and a classified index in light and dark face type are added 
to make the volume a handy, working tool. It is a mine of information 
particularly useful as a short cut to data and as an adjunct where library 
facilities are limited. 

The nature, scope, and episodic presentation of the subject matter do 
not encourage literary style, but the text is enlivened. Thirty-three illus- 
trations, mostly striking cartoons selected from a wide range of sources 
and therefore neither stale nor overworked, vividly picture significant 
turns in events. Occasionally a situation is summarized with a very neat 
sentence :— of the pre-panic freebooting of 1865-1873 the authors explain, 
‘*The lambs were fleeced and their wool baled’’ (p. 360) ; of the banking 
chaos of the 1920’s they relate, ‘‘Discipline apparently could serve no 
purpose in this era of plenty, and the financial community throve in 
benevolent anarchy’’ (p. 601). A significant psychological factor is 
noted in the comment that President Theodore Roosevelt hurt the trust 
barons less as a serious menace through direct legislation than as one who 
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refused to treat them with the ‘‘idolatrous respect’’ they considered their 
due (p. 464, n. 1). 

Some easy assumptions are punctured: ‘‘Contrary to popular be- 
lief, the physical output of American mines and factories declined during 
1917-1918 and 1919’’ (p. 564) ; during the so-called prosperity of 1922- 
1929 ‘‘over one-sixth of the banks in existence collapsed’’ (p. 575). 

Any book of wide scope necessarily challenges an author’s powers of 
sythesis. The volume under review is, frankly, a compilation ; statements 
are duplicated under various headings; summaries are extremely brief 
and infrequent; hasty proofreading has left errors uncorrected. It 
might be queried whether the average student can gain from disjointed 
presentation very much of that sense of unity on which a permanent 
impression depends. 


Swarthmore, Pennsylvania JEANNETTE Pappock NICHOLS 


When Labor Organizes. By Robert R. R. Brooks. (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1937. x + 361 pp. Appendix, notes and bibliog- 
raphy, and illustrations. $3.00.) 

C.1.0.: Industrial Unionism in Action. By J. Raymond Walsh. (New 
York: W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 1937. 293 pp. Notes on sources. 
$2.50.) 

These two books on the contemporary labor situation are both good 
reading. The first is more comprehensive in scope, more judicial in tone, 
and is written with a keen sense of humor. It shows sympathy for the 
labor movement combined with ability to see both sides of the argument 
and penetration in the evaluation of the motives of both parties to the 
conflict. It describes and analyzes, realistically and objectively, the 
process of organization, the structure, the functions, and the programs 
of the unions, the techniques they use in their efforts to get what they 
want, and those of the counter attack by anti-union employers. The 
author points out in this connection that the primary function of the 
union is not to strike, but to establish bargaining and business relations 
with the employer ; many strikes occur because of the refusal of employers 
to permit this function to operate. The logic of the situation, he believes, 
will cause industrial unions to supplant craft unions. He concludes that 
the economic program of labor ‘‘contains revolutionary implications in 
that it transfers power from ownership to labor and from management 
to the leaders of labor. It also directs the loyalties of workers toward a 
new set of social symbols’’ founded on a desire for security and dignity 
as well as on demands for better wages and hours (p. 230). He thinks 
that political parties organized on a territorial basis fail to express 
fundamental economic needs, and that a more satisfactory alignment 
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ean be based on economic classes. The largest group whose interests 
might lead them to agree upon a specific program consists of those who 
work with their heads or their hands for wages or salaries. Discarding 
combinations with existing parties or with the farmers as ineffective or 
dangerous to the interests of labor, he suggests a party resting primarily 
on the unions, and provides it with a tentative platform. A useful 
appendix gives the numerical strength and affiliations of the unions in 
the United States in 1936-1937. There appears to be a misprint in the 
footnote on page 92, and an unintelligible sentence in the footnote on 
page 95. Unfortunately for students, the documentation and bibliog- 
raphy at the end of the book are by no means complete. 

The second volume covers part of the same material from a different 
angle. It relates the brief and colorful history of the C. I. O. from the 
standpoint of an able and well-informed advocate of that organization, 
not without rancor toward the A. F. of L. It discusses the conditions 
creating a need for industrial unionism, the growth of such unions, and 
the break from the control of the craft unions. In the narrative of the 
principal C. I. O. strikes, emphasis is placed upon ‘‘sit down’’ and 
‘“stay in’’ techniques and their advantages, and upon the ‘‘Mohawk 
Valley Formula’’ for strikebreaking. In his treatment of the economic 
program of the C. I. O. the author uses considerable space defending the 
advantages of high wages to everybody concerned, and refuting econom- 
ists who think that low wages can cure the depression. Discussing the 
relation of the C. I. O. to the New Deal, he concludes that the C. I. O. 
must form its own political party. He agrees with Professor Brooks that 
a labor party is perhaps not far distant. There are brief bibliographical 
notes for each chapter, but no footnotes. 


Russell Sage College Donato L. McMurry 


A History of the Business Man. By Miriam Beard. (New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1938. viii+ 779 pp. Bibliography. $5.00.) 

This book is a popular history of business men as a class, of their 
political, social, and especially their cultural life, from ancient times to 
the present. It is chiefly concerned with Europe, but Asia and America 
are considered in their proper places. Ancient times are treated very 
sketchily, Byzantium and the Arabs hardly at all, and the Hanseatic 
League not in proportion to its significance. The fullest treatment is 
given to Italy, Germany, France, and England. 

The historian may well read this book with profit. The author has 
searched widely and has amassed an astonishing lot of material. While 
she has apparently done no original research, she brings out much in- 
formation known only to the specialist. There is no other survey in this 
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field that touches upon the works of so many important historians. By 
her generalizations and interpretations, moreover, the author is often 
stimulating and suggestive. The reviewer wishes, especially, to pay her 
respects to the facile style of the book which may well be the envy if 
not the example of historians — who, it must be admitted, are frequently 
dull. 

A History of the Business Man should, however, be read critically. 
Obviously, from its very nature its content depends on the sources used. 
The author has drawn heavily on German sources, particularly for the 
Middle Ages, using such excellent authorities as Ehrenberg, Davidsohn, 
and Sombart (the last rather too faithfully). Works in Italian have, on 
the contrary, not been used though Italian scholars have made significant 
contributions to the history of the business man. In the treatment of 
Venice and of nineteenth century (roughly) America and England the 
author has not always selected wisely. It is unfortunate that she has 
frequently overlooked important recent studies and has generally failed 
to use the work of younger scholars. She has, moreover, committed the 
major historical sin, throughout, of using contemporary materials which 
are dramatic and colorful but biassed and inaccurate. 

Indeed, the book is in large part better journalism than history. The 
very ease with which the author expresses herself sometimes leads to 
clever writing which is misleading and even inaccurate. Especially mis- 
leading are judgments and generalizations drawn from incorrect or 
inadequate data. Greater care in the use of terms — ‘‘realtor,’’ ‘‘spec- 
ulator,’’ and ‘‘trust-busting’’ in the Middle Ages; ‘‘ business administra- 
tion’’ to mean administration of government by business men; and the 
ever-troublesome ‘‘capitalism’’— would have made the book of greater 
value to the student. There is also a tendency to over-emphasize the 
colorful, dramatic figure such as the speculator and the promoter. 

The book apparently suffers from lack of familiarity with business 
on the part of the author and of many of her sources. A better ground- 
ing in the history of business should have led to greater clarity in the 
use of business terms, a more nearly balanced treatment of various types 
of business men, sounder judgments, and something in the way of con- 
tinuity. It is fortunate that the author has not given the book an 
artificial unity— that she has not, for instance, closely followed the 
philosophy of economic determinism or concerned herself only with de- 
bunking the business man. The book’s very lack of consistent plan or 
continuity, however, may be its strongest challenge to the historian. 


Harvard Unwersity Henrietta M. Larson 
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The Influence of Border Troubles on Relations between the United States 
and Mexico, 1876-1910. By Robert D. Gregg. Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Studies in Historical and Political Science, Series LV, No. 3. 
(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1937. 200 pp. Bibliography. 
$2.00.) 

This work consisting of four chapters of unequal length (The Border 
Problem, the Struggle Over Recognition, Border Lawlessness, 1878-1881, 
and Growing Peace and Order, 1881-1910) gives a detailed account of 
border troubles between the United States and Mexico which frequently 
led to much hostility and complicated foreign relations. 

Unlike the Canadian border the Mexican border has always been a 
region of more or less lawlessness. It was in the midst of the Indian 
country of both nations and naturally there were plenty of Indian raids. 
Being a sparsely settled area it was a gathering place for criminals, 
filibusters, smugglers, and people who did not respect the laws of either 
country. The cattle industry flourished along the border and another 
problem was that of stock rustling so true of any vast, thinly settled 
region where stock ranges at large. Then too cattle strayed through the 
great unfenced areas in search of grass and water, wandering without 
heed across a man-constructed international line. The attempts made 
for the reciprocal return of such cattle were not always successful. There 
were also difficulties over cattle passing through the customs houses of 
the two countries. 

Troops had to be stationed along the border and sometimes their morale 
was not of the highest quality. Both United States troops and Mexican 
soldiers often crossed the border to pursue criminals and this was re- 
sented by both countries, although crossing agreements had been signed. 
The wrongful use of authority by civil and military officials of one 
country operating in the other was an occasional source of friction. The 
border difficulties were always worse during a period when recognition 
of Mexico was withheld by the United States. 

The work has an abundance of footnotes and good material has been 
used, but there are too many quotations. It is almost like a book of 
quotations. In many places the author could have made indirect state- 
ments in his own words and would not have changed the meaning of 
the material, and the style would thus have been greatly improved. 


Oklahoma College for Women LiuuiaAN EsteLLE FIsHEer 


America South. By Carleton Beals. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 
1937. 559 pp. $3.50.) 

Mr. Beals does not seem to have much use for academic historians. 

Those whom he does not scorn he neglects. Chester Lloyd Jones and 
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Frank Tannenbaum are the ‘‘good Latin-American Department pro- 
fessors,’’? who are quoted only for refutation. Dana G. Munro, whom 
many historians regard as a leading authority on the Caribbean region, 
is mentioned only as a fervent supporter of the ‘‘aggressive policies’’ of 
the United States in that region. C. H. Haring, who has written several 
substantial articles and books about subjects discussed by Mr. Beals, is 
not even mentioned. 

If the academic historians wished to take their revenge on Mr. Beals, 
they could fill several pages of the size of this one with a list of the 
inaccuracies, inconsistencies, false assumptions, and unjustifiable omis- 
sions in his book. For example, they could show how, ranging over 
Latin American history from the period of discovery and conquest to 
the present, he makes a hash of some of the most familiar proper names; 
how he repeats all the clichés about the cruel and greedy Spanish con- 
querors and also about the less cruel but equally greedy Yankee im- 
perialists; how he shudders with horror at the Spanish conquerors’ 
‘*bull-fights and public autos-da-fé’’ which were ‘‘normal by-products of 
degenerated religious mysticism’’ and ‘‘whetted cruelty’s appetite,’’ and 
yet paints a pretty picture of the Aztecs’ anthropophagous human sacri- 
fices, in which, one learns, ‘‘the spurt of blood from the sacrificed victim 
became a symbol of quick beauty and was identified with the crimson 
tropic flowers that explode so rapidly in tropic climes’’; and how he 
found it possible to discuss the recent political history of Brazil without 
mentioning the integralist movement. 

And yet there is a great deal in this rambling, loose-jointed, dynamic 
book that is valuable. It deals with the whole of Latin America (not 
merely with South America, as the unwary might infer from the title 
and the map on the front cover); it ranges over more than four cen- 
turies, and it discusses a multitude of subjects of general interest, from 
land systems to diplomacy and from education to prostitution. In short, 
this is an ambitious effort to integrate the confusion of Latin American 
affairs; and, to a considerable extent, the effort is successful. The most 
valuable feature of the book is its strong emphasis upon the social and 
racial factors that condition life in Latin America, sharply differentiating 
its several regions not only from the United States but also from each 
other. For this reason, it will do more to show the average reader why 
the wheels go round than would many another more conventional survey 
that confined itself to the accurate statement of half-truths. Mr. Beals 
could learn a good deal from academic historians; but they could also 
learn something from him. 


Unwersity of Pennsylvania Artuur P. WHITAKER 
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A History of Latin America. By David R. Moore. (New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1938. xiv + 826 pp. Bibliography and maps. $4.00.) 

Professor Moore’s volume conforms to the high standard of practical 
textbook usefulness set by previous volumes of the same series. Repre- 
senting the results of the author’s many years of patient and painstaking 
instruction of undergraduates, it brings a vast and poorly integrated 
historical area to a practical synthesis on a suitable level of apprehension 
for college students. 

The scope of the book, in the author’s words, includes ‘“‘ political, con- 
stitutional, and administrative arrangements, economic and social ac- 
tivities . . . educational and intellectual features, cultural aims and ac- 
complishments’’ (p. vii). The national period and contemporary devel- 
opments receive the main emphasis ; two-thirds of the space is devoted to 
these two phases, a distribution which reflects the attention currently 
given by historical scholars to the national period. Incidentally the 
author’s search for a reasoned, not-too-complicated analysis of national 
origins and development serves to emphasize the need for a more satis- 
factory synthesis in this area. In spite of the valuable efforts of Rippy, 
Chapman, and others, historical scholarship has not yet supplied that 
need, probably because more studies of the process of nationalism in the 
various states and regions of Latin America are needed before such a 
synthesis can be made. 

Among the really excellent chapters of the book is one on the impact 
of Spanish civilization on the present United States during the colonial 
period (chap. [X). On the other hand, good chapters on European back- 
ground and geographic environment, and on Indians, leave one still 
feeling a lack of the proper presentation of ethnographic and demograph- 
ic factors in the evolution of Spanish-American culture and nationalism. 

A characteristic of the book which may occasion substantial difference 
of opinion is the suppression, or radical simplification of political ideas 
or ideologies and their conflicts in Latin-American history. Bolivar’s 
political ideas, for instance, receive only passing and incidental considera- 
tion (pp. 291, 301). A liberal movement as such is only very imperfectly 
traced out, though the main controversies, especially that of Church and 
State, are dealt with adequately. The large amount of space devoted to 
contemporary developments makes possible an excellent treatment of 
the remarkable march of revolutionary events in Latin America since 
1930. But here, too, facist, communist, and nationalist ideologies receive 
little attention. 

The last chapter (X-X1) is a concise summary of Latin-American foreign 
relations, with the usual emphasis on the Monroe Doctrine and Pan 
Americanism. It ends with an adequate statement of the Montevideo and 
Buenos Aires conferences and their results. 
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There are eleven excellent maps. Type is clear, format excellent, and 
the book is remarkably free from typographical errors. The ready use- 
fulness of an excellent classified bibliography is impaired somewhat by 
the omission of some sub-headings. On the whole this is an excellent text- 
book which should find wide acceptance. 


Hiram College Haroip E. Davis 


Is America Afraid? A New Foreign Policy for the United States. By 
Livingston Hartley. (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1937. xii + 
462 pp. Footnote references and sources. $2.50.) 

This book is not history, though it does contain considerable history 
incidental to its purpose which is to present a new foreign policy for 
the United States. 

The author, formerly connected with the Department of State and 
exceedingly well versed in the background of American foreign policy, 
sees the post war policy of inertia as due primarily ‘‘to the confusion 
among our people concerning our national objectives in world affairs.’’ 
His arguments are based on the theory that foreign policy is not entirely 
economic, rather that it is in large measure political. Accordingly he 
sees the Great Powers aligned behind one of two opposing schools of in- 
ternational political thought: international autocracy and international 
democracy. To the former belong Germany, Italy, and Japan; to the 
latter Great Britain, France, Russia, and the United States. With this 
latter group both the national and the international interests of the 
United States are associated. After developing this thesis in great detail 
the author sets forth a policy of cooperation in international action. 

The details of the author’s suggested policy cannot be summarized 
here. Suffice it to say that their appropriateness rests on the assumption 
that world conflict has been reduced to a simple contest between forces 
of autocracy and democracy. The weakness of the treatment lies in its 
failure to evaluate the influence of complex domestic conflicts upon for- 
eign policy. Nevertheless the book is highly suggestive and worthy of 
careful reading. 


Duke University Pavu.t H. CuypE 


An Inquiry into the Principles of the Good Society. By Walter Lipp- 
mann. (Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 1937. xxx + 402 pp. 
$3.00.) 

Within the scope of this one volume, Mr. Lippmann moves through 
the bewildering complex of contemporary and historical forces making 
for modern life, examines and thoroughly indicts the collectivist states, 
and pleads for a return to the ways of nineteenth century liberalism. 
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Liberalism, according to the author, was responsible for the disruption 
of the coercive and scarcity-conscious policies of the ancien regime. 
After the Industrial Revolution, through the instrumentalities of the 
division of labor and the free market in turn, it created an age of intel- 
lectual and material abundance, an era of personal liberty and interna- 
tional peace. 

Nowhere does the author write with deeper insight or argue with more 
persuasive conviction than when he compares this liberal society to 
modern collectivistic societies. For whether collectivism be the modern 
collectivism of Russia, Germany, or of the western democracies, its results 
are measured by the same increasing national poverty, harsher despot- 
ism, and greater chaos. Mr. Lippmann is most convincing when he sup- 
ports his thesis that a collectivist society is, from its very nature, in- 
evitably a war-like society. 

The debacle of liberalism, the reader is told, was caused by the erron- 
eous conviction of the nineteenth century governing classes that 
liberalism was not compatible with social reform and that it should 
concern itself alone with the liberation of a new industrial economy. 
When the doctrine had through mal-interpretation been identified with 
the negation of social adaptation, sincere reformers acutely perceiving 
the injustice of such social stagnation, turned from true liberalism toward 
collectivism. Thus the failure of liberalism was an historical accident — 
an ‘‘intellectual error’? — rather than an historical imperative. 

From this it follows, Mr. Lippmann believes, that the State could be 
redirected into liberal channels by enacting an extended list of social 
reforms and by creating a real equality of opportunity through a thor- 
oughly revised common law. 

One could argue that the downfall of liberalism was not occasioned 
by an ‘‘intellectual error,’’ but by the inexorable pressure of economic 
and political drift; that it is scarcely possible to redefine common law 
to make the potential acquisition of justice equal between John Jones, 
unaided, and the United States Steel Corporation; and that, as a matter 
of practical polities, it would be a super-human job to convince Germany, 
Italy, Russia, et al., that their good fortune lies not in self-sufficiency or 
in the politics of acquisition, but rather in free trade and world peace. 
But beyond such argument stands the fact that Mr. Lippmann has writ- 
ten a courageous book, an honest book, an exceedingly intelligent book. 


University of Wisconsin Grorce E. Mowry 
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The Official Publications of American Counties: A Union List with an 
Introduction on the Collection of County Publications. By James G. 
Hodgson. (Fort Collins: The Author, 1937. xxii + 594 pp. $5.00.) 

This mimeographed list of printed and ‘‘near printed’’ publications 
of American counties will be a valuable aid to students of county govern- 
ment. The entries were first listed during a collecting trip made for the 
University of Chicago libraries in 1934-1935, and were also gathered from 
bibliographies which included county publications. The preliminary list 
was then expanded to over 5,000 items after a total of 325 libraries were 
either checked or circularized for holdings. 

The inadequacy of official county publications is particularly striking 
in contrast to the great volume of manuscript records that counties are 
legally obliged to compile and preserve. Although newspapers are still 
the accepted medium of publication in the majority of the states, devel- 
opments in printing and the general use of the mimeograph during the 
last two decades has gradually increased the amount of county publica- 
tion. Counties in New England and in the state of New York offer the 
most satisfactory lists of published reports covering fairly long periods. 
Little publishing has been done in the South and the West, except in 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and in California where the mimeograph is used 
almost entirely. The reports most commonly published are budgets, au- 
ditors’ reports, commissioners’ proceedings, and statements issued by 
various boards and commissions. 

In an introduction summarizing problems involved in the collecting 
of county publications, Mr. Hodgson, who is librarian of Colorado State 
College, comments on the lack of interest in preserving even what un- 
satisfactory publications exist. Not only do libraries neglect to collect for 
the counties where they are located, but county offices themselves often 
fail to preserve files of their own output. The only libraries which have 
collected county publications of more than one state are the Library of 
Congress, the New York Public Library, the University of Illinois Li- 
brary, and the University of Chicago Library. 

The author notes the fundamental work being carried on by the nation- 
wide Historie Records Survey under WPA auspices in listing all manu- 
script records of American counties. The availability of these lists sug- 
gests the problem of bringing such records together at central locations, 
and of copying certain records. Present micro-copying methods, how- 
ever, are inadequate because of variations in the sizes of county records. 

Pending developments in the field of micro-copying, Mr. Hodgson sug- 
gests the creation of four types of collections of current publications: 
first, a complete file of all published materials to be kept in a central 
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location in each county; second, one collection in each state where all 
materials pertaining to counties for that state might be filed; third, uni- 
versity collections which should be compiled on a ‘‘gridiron’’ basis offer- 
ing complete files for selected counties and complete cross-sections of coun- 
ty publications for certain years at determined intervals; fourth, a few 
great regional collections which would offer materials for more intensive 
studies of county government. A plea is made for improvement in the 
quality of current county publications, and for an increase in the number 
of offices which publish. The brief index which follows the list of entries 
is meant to illustrate county activities and only partially serves as an 
index to the listed publications. 


Cleveland, Ohio Linuian K. Fucus 
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At the thirty-first annual meeting of the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Association which took place in Indianapolis, Indiana, April 28-30, 1938, 
William O. Lynch, of Indiana University, was elected president of the 
association; Everett E. Edwards, United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Walter B. Posey, Birmingham-Southern College, and George F. 
Howe, University of Cincinnati, were elected members of the executive 
committee for three years. E. Merton Coulter, University of Georgia, 
Avery O. Craven, University of Chicago, and Theodore C. Pease, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, were appointed members of the board of editors of 
the Mississrpp1 VALLEY Historical Review for three years, and Verner 
W. Crane, University of Michigan, was appointed for a two year period 
to fill the unexpired term caused by the resignation of Beverley W. Bond 
Jr., University of Cincinnati. Committee appointments announced by the 
president are as follows: James L. Sellers, chairman of the membership 
committee ; John D. Hicks, University of Wisconsin, chairman, and Albert 
T. Volwiler, Ohio University, and James C. Malin, University of Kansas, 
members of the nominating committee ; and William C. Binkley, Vander- 
bilt University, chairman, and V. Alton Moody, Iowa State College, 
Thomas D. Clark, University of Kentucky, Carl C. Rister, University 
of Oklahoma, John D. Barnhart, Louisiana State University, and Francis 
P. Weisenburger, Ohio State University, members of the program com- 
mittee. The association has accepted the offer of the various historical, edu- 
cational, and civic institutions of the city to meet at Memphis, Tennessee 
next spring. The mid-winter session will be held in Chicago, Illinois, 
jointly with the American Historical Association. A complete report of 
the Indianapolis meeting will appear in the September, 1938 issue of the 
REVIEW. 


The archivist of the United States announces the appointment of 
Herman R. Friis, formerly assistant professor of geography and geology 
at the Southern Illinois State Normal University, as assistant map cura- 
tor in the division of maps and charts. 

The previously announced transfer of records to the National Archives 
from the archives section of the state department has been completed. 
Included in this shipment are certain records from diplomatic and con- 
sular posts extending down to 1937, but, like other Department of State 
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records transferred, they are open to the public only to August 15, 1906. 
Outstanding accessions from the treasury department are the ‘‘old loans 
records’’ dealing with loans floated from the outbreak of the Revolution- 
ary War to 1860 and including, among other valuable items, the records 
kept in the thirteen original states by loan office commissioners until 
1817 and subsequently by the Second Bank of the United States until 1836 ; 
and Secret Service records, 1863-1934, including correspondence, materials 
relative to apprehended criminals, and reports of agents on special in- 
vestigations and on daily operations, such as the suppression of counter- 
feiting and the protection of the president. Pardon records from the 
justice department, 1853-1912, supplement and continue similar ma- 
terials previously received from the state department. Records now being 
transferred will make the collection from the Indian Affairs office prac- 
tically complete through 1880, with some records extending to 1907. 
Correspondence and scientific data have been received from the Naval 
Observatory and Nautical Almanac Office, 1840-1911. Accessions from 
the Department of Agriculture include records of the former Food and 
Drug Inspection Board, 1907-1915, and of the wool division of the War 
Industries Board, 1918-1919, and the Matthew Fontaine Maury collection 
of log books of commercial ships, 1784-1870. Records from the labor de- 
partment include materials on alien enemies and Americanization, 1914- 
1936. Early twentieth century efforts to study the tariff scientifically are 
represented in records of the old Tariff Board, 1909-1912, and of the 
former cost of production division of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, 1915-1916, received from the Tariff Commission. 

Among recent accessions to the division of manuscripts in the Library 
of Congress may be noted: additional photostats of letters of George 
Washington; photostats of notes of William Paterson, relating to the 
framing of the United States Constitution, some dated May 29, 1798, and 
some undated; photostat and printed copies of papers of George H. Gor- 
don, fourth earl of Aberdeen, dated 1838 to 1860 and privately printed ; 
papers of W. A. Burnham and Israel Whitney (a new Orleans business 
firm), 1839 to 1846; papers of Julia Ward Howe (mainly speeches, ar- 
ticles, and sermons), 1861 to 1910; Kentucky miscellany, 1775 to 1935; 
papers of Hamilton Fish; and consignments of photostats from the Brit- 
ish Public Record Office, mainly Foreign Office correspondence concern- 
ing the Northwest boundary question and the Island of San Juan, 1846- 
1869, and Hudson’s Bay Company correspondence, 1859-1871. 


The American Documentation Institute announces that its auxiliary 
publication service offers a new tool for scholarship. This service enables 
the microfilming, photoprinting, printing, or reproducing by near print 
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processes of any article, monograph, book, report, and bibliography, 
recommended by a journal editor, institution, or scholarly society. This 
new tool, added to that of bibliofilm service and operated on the same 
non-profit basis, should help solve the problem of promoting and develop- 
ing documentation in scholarly and scientific fields. 


The department of political science of Columbia University in coopera- 
tion with the National Archives at Washington offers a program for the 
training of archivists beginning next autumn. This program which is 
open to candidates for the doctorate will be under the direct supervision 
of Solon J. Buck, director of publications of the National Archives. Dr. 
Buck, who has been appointed visiting professor of archives administra- 
tion, will give a graduate course on ‘‘ Archives and Historical Manu- 
seripts’’ and will serve as adviser to a limited number of students who 
will be given the opportunity for advanced study at the National Ar- 
chives. 


The Historical Records of North Carolina, Vol. I, The County Records: 
Alamance through Columbus. Prepared by the Historical Records Survey 
of the Works Progress Administration. Edited by Charles C. Crittenden 
and Dan Lacy. (Raleigh: North Carolina Historical Commission, 1938. 
xii + 491 pp.) This is the first volume in a series of county records of 
North Carolina and includes inventories of twenty-six different counties. 
A helpful introductory section defines the opportunities for research in 
these records and provides space for brief but adequate explanations 
concerning the records in the various county offices. A concise factual 
history precedes each county inventory and a fairly detailed index com- 
pletes the volume. 


Recent accessions of the North Carolina Historical Commission include 
67,000 pieces of manuscript records of Bertie County, 25,000 pieces of 
court records of Hyde County, and 7,500 court records of Pasquotank 
County; a few hundred marriage bonds from various North Carolina 
counties; photostats of plans of the state capitol; a photostat of a map 
of the town of Halifax, in 1769; and twenty volumes of inventories of 
records of counties in various states, presented by the Historical Records 
Survey. 


The Mohawk Valley Historical Association under the leadership of its 
veteran president, Mayor Harry V. Bush of Canajoharie, New York, is 
staging a bi-centenary celebration of the arrival of Sir William Johnson in 
the Mohawk Valley. The Oneida Historical Society is assisting in this cele- 
bration ; in February, D. T. Wood Clarke of Utica opened the ceremonies 
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at Oneida with an address on the life and services of Johnson. Milledge 
L. Bonham Jr. of Hamilton College spoke to several of the women’s clubs 
at Utica on the same topic during the month of March. 


In honor of the nationwide celebration of the sesquicentennial of the 
United States Constitution, Brown and White, the student newspaper 
of Lehigh University at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania issued on December 10, 
1937, a special edition of twenty pages, a great many of which were 
devoted to items dealing with the history of the Constitution. 


Two manuscript collections recently acquired by the University of 
Tennessee library are the William B. Lenoir Papers and the Barnes Col- 
lection. Both of these deal with early Tennessee history, including the 
pre-statehood period. 


The annual report of the Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio 
for the year ending December, 1937, contains the report of the librarian, 
Miss Eleanor S. Wilby, that of the president, A. Clifford Shinkle, and the 
treasurer’s report by Chase H. Davis. 


The annual meeting of the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical 
Society was held in cooperation with the spring meeting of the Ohio 
Academy of History, April 1-2, 1938. The luncheon on April 1 was fol- 
lowed by a round table discussion on ‘‘The Future of Historical Study,’’ 
led by Professor Walter Dorn of Ohio State University. At the conference 
session on the war in China, which was held that afternoon, the following 
papers were given: ‘‘Internal Changes and Foreign Policies in Japan,’’ 
by Professor H. M. Vinacke of the University of Cincinnati; ‘‘ What 
China Fights For,’’ by Professor W. J. Hail of Wooster College; and 
‘“‘The Russian Angle,’’ by Professor Meribeth E. Cameron, Western 
Reserve University. 

At the dinner that evening Robert Price of Ohio State University 
spoke on ‘‘ Johnny Appleseed — The Myth and the Man.’’ The speaker 
of the general session which followed was Douglas C. MecMurtrie of the 
Chicago Historical Society whose topic was, ‘‘The Record of the Amer- 
ican Press.’’ 

On the morning of April 2, the following talks were presented at a 
joint session of the two organizations: ‘‘The Historical Program of the 
Northwest Territory Celebration Commissions,’’ by E. M. Dawes, chair- 
man of the Territory Celebration Commission; ‘‘Plans for the History 
of Ohio,’’ by Harlow Lindley, secretary-librarian of the Ohio State 
Archaeological and Historical Society; ‘‘Critical Investigation versus 
Careless Presentation,’’ by Bertha E. Josephson, editorial associate of 
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the Mississipr1 VaLLey HistoricaL Review; and ‘‘ Historical Opportuni- 
ties Offered Through the Writers’ Project,’’ by Harlan H. Hatcher, state 
director of the Writers’ Project. 

At the business session of the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical 
Society on April 1, Henry C. Shetrone, who has been connected with the 
society for a period of twenty-five years and is its present director, gave 
an address entitled, ‘‘The Ohio State Archaeological and Historical So- 
ciety — A Quarter Century of Progress.’’ At this session George W. 
Rightmire, Harold T. Clark, and Webb C. Hayes II, were reelected 
trustees for a three year term. John O. Marsh was appointed acting cura- 
tor of history, Erwin C. Zepp, curator of parks, and Jay Beswick, his- 
torical assistant for the History of Ohio. 

At the business session of the Academy of History, Professor A. Sel- 
lew Roberts of Kent State University was elected president, and John 
O. Marsh, secretary. 


Plans are being made for a joint conference at Detroit, Michigan, and 
Windsor, Canada, June 9-11, 1938, at which the Ontario Historical So- 
ciety, the Michigan Historical Commission, the Michigan State Historical 
Society, and the Detroit Historical Society will take part. The University 
of Michigan and Wayne University will also be represented at this con- 
ference. The program on June 9, will take place on the Canadian side 
with historic excursions to Sandwich and Amherstburg (site of Fort 
Malden). On June 10, the group will assemble in Detroit and make a tour 
to Fort Wayne and then to Dearborn where they will be the guests of 
Henry Ford. The meeting, on June 11, will be held at Ann Arbor, where 
the various associations will be entertained by the University of Michi- 
gan. 


The Michigan Historical Commission has recently issued a vest-pocket 
size pamphlet entitled, County Historical Societies: Information Desired 
in Compiling County Histories, Local Museums. This pamphlet gives a 
thumbnail sketch of state history, an even briefer definition of county 
histories, and plans for collecting and compiling the history of each com- 
munity. The pamphlet should prove of interest to the non-professional 
historian and the local collector of historical data. 


The Village at the End of the Road: A Chapter in Early Indiana Rail- 
road History, by Wylie J. Daniels, which was recently issued as number 
one of volume thirteen, in the Indiana Historical Society Publications, 
deals with the decade between 1845 and 1855. 
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The Indiana History Bulletin for February, 1938, is devoted to the 
Proceedings of the Nineteenth Annual Indiana History Conference which 
took place at Indianapolis, December 10-11, 1937. It contains papers 
which are not scheduled for publication in the forthcoming issues of the 
Indiana Magazine of History. Among these are the following on his- 
torical topics: ‘‘Snake-fish Town, the Eighteenth Century Metropolis of 
Little Turtle’s Eel River Miami,’’ by Robert B. Whitsett Jr.; ‘‘Thomas 
L. Kane: Unofficial Emissary to the Mormons,’’ by Oscar O. Winther; 
‘‘The Historian as Revisionist,’’ by James G. Randall; ‘‘The First Half 
Century of Austro-American Relations,’’ by Clarence W. Efroymson; 
‘‘Indiana on the Early Maps,’’ by Robert W. Karpinski; and ‘‘ Archives. 
as Materials for the Teaching of History,’’ by Luther H. Evans. 


An index of the Chicago metropolitan press from 1833 to the present 
is being prepared by a staff of some three hundred WPA workers under 
the immediate direction of James Monaghan and under the guidance of 
a committee headed by Carl Roden, librarian of the Chicago Public Li- 
brary. The best Chicago newspaper for each period is being selected for 
indexing and the completed work is expected to fill over one hundred. 
volumes. 


The March, 1938, Bulletin of the Abraham Lincoln Association includes. 
an article on ‘‘ Abraham Lincoln for Vice-President,’’ another on ‘‘ New 
Lincolniana in the Illinois State Historical Library,’’ the 1937 reports 
of the association’s president and executive secretary, and an account 
of the Lincoln’s birthday observance in Springfield. 

The papers of the association, which were delivered at the annual meet- 
ing at Springfield, Illinois, February 12, 1937, have been published as 
the fourteenth volume in that series (1938). This volume contains the 
introductory address by Logan Hay, president of the association ; a paper 
on ‘‘The Persistant Personality of Lincoln,’’ by Harold C. Jacquith,. 
president of Illinois College; and another entitled, ‘‘My Recollections 
of Lincoln,’’ by Charles Nagel, an octogenarian of St. Louis, Missouri. 

The association has also issued an attractive vest-pocket size guide book. 
and brief history entitled Lincoln’s Springfield (25¢). This booklet con- 
tains a number of descriptions of historic places in Springfield and their 
significance in connection with Abraham Lincoln. Ten black and white 
illustrations help make the sketches more graphic. 


The annual joint meeting of the Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, Arts, 
and Letters, the Wisconsin Archaeological Society, and the Wisconsin 
Museums Conference was held at Ripon College, April 8-9, 1938. The: 
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central section of the American Anthropological Association and the So- 
ciety for American Archaeology met at Milwaukee, on May 13 and 14. 
The Wisconsin Archaeological Society and the Milwaukee Public Mu- 
seum acted as hosts for this meeting. The State Historical Museum of 
Wisconsin has made an extensive special exhibit of costumes, costume 
pictures, literature, and costume dolls for the Wisconsin Dramatic Guild 
meetings. 

Dorothy M. Brown, well-known Wisconsin folklorist, has arranged the 
state program for the fifth annual national Folk Festival which was held 
at Washington, D. C., May 6-9, 1938. 


The Proceedings of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin’s eighty- 
fifth annual meeting which was held October 21, 1937, have been pub- 
lished by the society and contain the reports of the business session and 
of the executive committee, the treasurer’s report, and reports of local 
historical societies. 


Letters Relating to Gustaf Unonius and the Early Swedish Settlers in 
Wisconsin has recently been issued as the seventh volume of the Augus- 
tana Historical Society Publications. The work is translated and edited 
by George M. Stephenson with the assistance of Olga W. Hansen. It con- 
sists of a brief historical summary of the activities of Gustaf Unonius 
and a collection of letters written by Unonius and other Swedish immi- 
grants. Most of these letters originally appeared in Swedish newspapers. 
The volume contains descriptions of conditions among middle western 
immigrants during the forties and fifties. 


The Minnesota Historical Society has built up an important collection 
of the papers of Dr. Alfred Owre, a distinguished leader in dental edu- 
cation who was dean of the college of dentistry in the University of Min- 
nesota from 1905 to 1927, and who later held a similar position at Co- 
lumbia. University. Among the papers are letters from Cyrus Northrop, 
George E. Vincent, Dr. Charles H. Mayo, and Senator Henrik Shipstead. 
The collection is the result of a special manuscript collecting enterprise 
undertaken as an aid to Owre’s biographer, Netta W. Wilson, whose 
Alfred Owre, Dentistry’s Militant Educator was published recently. The 
society has also accumulated a considerable collection of ‘‘ America let- 
ters,’’ which have been copied from original documents in private hands 
in Norway. These letters were written between 1847 and 1916, from Min- 
nesota, Iowa, Wisconsin, Illinois, California, Oregon, and Florida. A 
recent addition to the society’s museum is a collection of sixty-five pieces 
of telephone equipment, which includes switchboards, transmitters, re- 
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ceivers, and complete instruments of types used from the eighties to the 
present time. 

As a result of a movement sponsored by the Minnesota Historical So- 
ciety during the past fifteen years, there are now in Minnesota fifty 
organized and active local historical societies engaged in collecting and 
preserving historical records of their localities and in stimulating inter- 
est in community backgrounds, with the development of local museums 
as the most conspicuous of their activities. In one county a private gift 
of five hundred dollars has been added to a municipal appropriation of 
two thousand dollars for the construction of an historical museum. Two 
other counties are planning museum buildings. 


Abstracts of thirteen dissertations for the degree of doctor of philos- 
ophy prepared at the University of Iowa during the period 1934-37, are 
published as number 4, volume X, in the University of Iowa Studies in 
the Social Sciences (February, 1938). Of these the following deal with 
topics in American history: ‘‘Quaker Pacifism and the Provincial Gov- 
ernment of Pennsylvania, 1682-1756,’’ by Guy F. Hershberger; ‘‘The 
Indian Policy of Sir William Johnson,’’ by Willard O. Mishoff; ‘‘The 
Missouri River Towns in the Westward Movement,’’ by Walker D. Wy- 
man ; ‘‘The West in the Civil War Decade,’’ by Charles H. Norby; ‘‘ The 
Military-Indian Frontier in Montana, 1860-1890,’’ by Merrill G. Bur- 
lingame; ‘‘ William Salter and the Influence of the Andover Band in 
Iowa, 1843-1910,’’ by Philip D. Jordan; ‘‘The Norse in Iowa to 1870,’’ 
by H. Fred Swansen ; ‘‘The History of the State University of Iowa: The 
Collegiate Department from the Beginning to 1878,’’ by Vernon Carsten- 
sen; and ‘‘The Birth of a New Society in New Spain,’’ by Cecil E. Mar- 
shall. 


The annual meeting of the State Historical Society of Missouri was 
held at Columbia, April 14, 1938. A dinner followed that evening at the 
Tiger Hotel where the speakers were Allen McReynolds of Carthage, 
president, and Vance Randolph of Pineville. The topic of Mr. Randolph’s 
address was ‘‘Folklore and Folkways of the Ozark Region.’’ 


The first of the state guides to a southern state in the American Guide 
Series was published by Viking Press last month bearing the title, Mis- 
sissippit: A Guide to the Magnolia State. This book, which is a Federal 
Writers Project, deals with the gulf country that was explored by Panfilo 
de Narvaez in 1528. The volume offers a variety of material including 
descriptions of old Spanish forts, sharecroppers’ cabins, and the home 
of William Faulkner at Oxford. It is 545 pages in length, illustrated 
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with photographs and maps, and supplemented with a calendar, a chron- 
ology, a bibliography, and an index. 


The annual meeting of the Oklahoma Historical Society was held at 
Northeastern State Teachers’ College, Tahlequah, May 5-6, 1938. The 
annual address for this meeting was given May 5, by Professor Herbert 
P. Gambrell of the Texas State Historical Association. 


Henry P. Beers has gathered together a vast collection of bibliog- 
raphies in his volume entitled, Bibliographies in American History: 
Guide to Materials for Research (New York: The H. W. Wilson Co., 1938. 
339 pp. $3.50). This comprehensive compilation groups bibliographies 
of a general nature such as indexes to periodicals, newspapers, and the 
like in the first chapter. Chapter two lists bibliographies on the colonial 
period. The third chapter concerns guides to public documents; the 
fourth, those on diplomatic history ; the fifth deals with economic history ; 
the next, with education; then comes a list of bibliographies on political 
seience, constitutional and legal; that is followed by one on materials 
concerning the army and navy; another chapter gives bibliographies of 
the races; and still another deals with religious history. Bibliographies 
on works of a social, cultural, and scientific nature are grouped into one 
chapter ; those on biography and genealogy form another; there is a list 
of works on territories, possessions, and a final chapter lists bibliogra- 
phies of state materials. 

While the user may at times question some of these groupings and the 
order of their arrangement, there is no doubt that the volume should 
prove a valuable aid in the field of research in American history. Stu- 
dents as well as librarians will find it a useful tool. 


The United States, A Graphic History. Text by Louis Hacker. Pictorial 
Statistics by Rudolph Modley. Statistical Research by George R. Taylor. 
The Modern World Series, No. 1. Edited by Louis M. Hacker. (New York: 
Modern Age Books, Inc., 1937. viii + 243 pp. Sources. Paper, 75¢; cloth, 
$2.50.) 

This graphically illustrated book is intended for adult education. Pre- 
pared for the literate adult it uses a simple yet dignified vocabulary. The 
text is brief but does not take for granted any historical background on 
the part of the reader. The visual aids in the form of pictorial statistics 
are an integral part of the story rather than ordinary illustrations. Such 
an effort to tell the complex story of American history in simple non- 
technical language at a mature level is an interesting experiment. 

The viewpoint presented, however, is not entirely an objective one. 
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The author acknowledges this in his foreword and a glance at the headings 
in the table of contents will indicate that the underlying motive of the 
volume is to attack the capitalistic system. In fact, the book is divided as 
follows: Part one, ‘‘The Establishment of Capitalism’’; part two, ‘‘The 
Triumphs of Capitalism’’; and part three, ‘‘Capitalism in Crisis.’’ Its 
closing phrases express the idea that ‘‘it was inevitable that they [Amer- 
ican workers] should use their mass power to free themselves from a sys- 
tem of production — the profit system — which was every day proving 
that it had outlived its usefulness.’’ 

However one may dissent from this point of view, one must say that 
objective historians would do well to study the attractive set-up, the clear 
and easy type, and the reasonable price (in paper covers) of this volume. 
What chance has dull objectivity against the lure of an embellished 
propaganda, be it the propaganda of fascism, nazism, communism, or 
any other ism? 


With the appearance of Visual Outline of Latin American History, by 
Russell H. Fitzgibbon, Longmans, Green, and Company issue another 
volume in its Students Outline Series. Arranged in topical order but fol- 
lowing a chronological sequence, the subject heads range from ‘‘The Set- 
ting in the New World,’’ to ‘‘Latin American International Relations.’’ 
Blank sheets for amplification and notes are inserted at alternate pages. 
There is a bibliography but no specific page references are included. The 
index is fairly complete. 


The People and Politics of Latin America, by Mary W. Williams, was 
recently issued in a new edition (Ginn and Company. xii-+ 889 pp. 
$4.60). This revision from the 1930 edition represents changes for the 
sake of accuracy and clarity, the addition of new material to bring the 
narrative down to date, and some new bibliographical data. The volume 
is illustrated and contains a number of maps, several of which are new 
to the present edition. It is intended for use as a college text. 


Mary W. Williams, author of a college text on Latin-American history, 
has also written this biography of Dom Pedro, the Magnanimous: Second 
Emperor of Brazil (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1937. xii + 414 pp. $3.50). This is the life history of Dom Pedro, the 
romantic ruler, whose career reads like that of a hero in a dramatic 
novel and about whom Victor Hugo once said that it was fortunate 
Europe had no monarch like him for then ‘‘there would not be a single 
republican.’’ Especially entertaining is the chapter describing Dom 


Pedro’s tour of the United States in 1876, at which time he was dubbed 
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‘‘the Yankee Emperor.’’ The story is amply documented with footnote 
citations and includes a lengthy bibliography and an analytical index. 


China and the World War. By Thomas E. LaFargue. Hoover War 
Library Publications, No. 12. (Stanford : Stanford University Press, 1937. 
x + 278 pp. Maps, appendices, and bibliography. $3.25). In view of the 
present conflict between Japan and China, this volume should prove of 
current interest. It gives a connected story of the main events that oc- 
curred in China during the period of the World War and attempts to 
correct the errors and distortions of piece-meal journalism. Of particular 
importance for students of American history is the chapter on ‘‘ Japanese- 
American Rivalry in China and the Lansing-Ishii Notes.’’ 


REcENT ARTICLES CONCERNING THE ATLANTIC SEA Boarp STATES 


New England Quarterly — March: ‘‘ Russell Sage: Yankee,’’ by Jane 
Remsen, ‘‘The Massachusetts Bay Truck-Houses in Diplomacy with 
the Indians,’’ by Ronald O. MacFarlane, ‘‘Henry Adams as Editor, 
A Group of Unpublished Letters Written to David A. Wells,’’ doc., 
and ‘‘An Unpublished Letter of Zephaniah Swift,’’ doc. ed. by 
Elizabeth Forgeous. 


New York History — April: ‘‘ Folklore of the Empire State,’’ by Harold 
W. Thompson, ‘‘Thurlow Weed’s Nemesis in Norwich,’’ by Milton 
W. Hamilton, ‘‘The Battle of Nichols Pond,’’ by Orrin E. Bonney, 
‘‘The Future of Nichols Pond,’’ by Harold O. Whitnall, ‘‘Muller 
Hill,’’ by F. Reed Alvord, and ‘‘The Presidential Campaign of 1844 
in New York State,’’ by George W. Roach. 


Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography — January: ‘‘ Benja- 
min Franklin on Slavery and American Liberties,’’ by Verner W. 
Crane, ‘‘Richard Crosby Goes to Court, 1683-1697: Some Realities 
of Colonial Litigation,’’ by Herbert W. K. Fitzroy, ‘‘ Constitutional 
History and the Higher Law,’’ by Henry S. Commager, ‘‘ Henry 
Bouquet: Professional Soldier,’’ by E. Douglas Branch, ‘‘Thomas 
Paine: Deist or Quaker?’’ by Robert P. Falk, and ‘‘Memoirs of a 
Senator from Pennsylvania; Jonathan Roberts, 1771-1854,’’ part 
III, ed. by Philip 8. Klein. 


Maryland Historical Magazine — December: ‘‘ ‘Patowmeck’ Above Ye 
Inhabitants,’’ by William M. Marye, ‘‘ John Nelson McJilton,’’ by W. 
Bird Terwilliger, ‘‘The Sizes of Plantations in Seventeenth-Century 
Maryland,’’ by V. J. Wyckoff, ‘‘ Incidents of the War of 1812, from 
the Baltimore Patriot, Letters of Charles Carroll, Barrister,’’ cont’d., 
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‘“‘The Society of the Cincinnati ’’ and ‘‘The Rockhold of Early 
Maryland,’’ by Nannie B. Nimmo. 


Virginia Magazine of History and Biography — April : ‘‘ Forgotten Scien- 
tists in Old Virginia,’’ by Richard B. Davis, ‘‘ Dewsville and Provi- 
dence,’’ by Hattie B. Gresham, ‘‘Letters from Old Trunks,’’ ‘‘ Boy- 
hood Memories of Dr. James Craik, D.D., L.L.D.,’’ by Mary C. Mor- 
ris, and ‘‘Diary of Col. William Bollins of Bolling Hall,’’ doc. 


North Carolina Historical Review — January : ‘‘George Edmund Badger 
in the United States Senate, 1846-49,’’ by Lawrence F. London, 
‘‘The Free Negro in Ante-Bellum North Carolina,’’ by James B. 
Browning, ‘‘The Papers of the Food Administration for North Caro- 
lina, 1917-19, in the National Archives,’’ by William D. McCain, 
‘‘The Origin of the Franklin-Lee Imbroglio,’’ by Thomas P. Aber- 
nethy, and ‘‘Unpublished Letters from North Carolinians to Van 
Buren,’’ doc. ed. by Elizabeth G. McPherson. 

April: ‘‘George Edmund Badger and the Compromise of 1850,’’ 
by Lawrence F. London, ‘‘The Tobacco Industry in Ante-Bellum 
North Carolina,’’ by Joseph C. Robert, ‘‘ Unpublished Letters from 
North Carolinians to Van Buren,’’ doc., by Elizabeth G. McPher- 
son, ‘‘Some Observations on the Low Parts of North Carolina,’’ by 
Buford Rowland, and ‘‘ A Southern Girl at Saratoga Springs, 1834,’’ 
by Barnes F. Lathrop. 


South Carolina Historical and Geneaological Magazine — October: ‘‘Sir 
Nathaniel Johnson and His Son Robert, Governors of South Caro- 
lina,’’ by Mabel L. Webber, ‘‘Journal of General Peter Horry,’’ 
doe. cont’d, ed. by A. S. Salley, ‘‘Reverend Robert Cooper,’’ by 
Theodore D. Jervey, ‘‘Records from the Court of Ordinary, 1764- 
71,’’ cont’d, by Mabel L. Webber, and ‘‘The Thoma Elfe Account 
Book, 1765-75,’’ by Mabel L. Webber. 


Georgia Historical Quarterly — March: ‘‘The Course of the South to 
Secession: Part VI, The Fire Eaters,’’ by Ulrich B. Phillips, ‘‘ Pa- 
pers Relating to the Georgia-Florida Frontiers, 1784-1800,’’ part 
VI, doe. ed. and tr. by D. C. Corbitt, ‘‘Old Canoochee Backwood 
Sketches, Part I, Old Canoochee Plantation,’’ by Julia E. Harn. 


Florida Historical Quarterly — April: ‘‘U.S.S. Peacock in the War of 
1812: A Fight off the Florida Coast,’’ by T. Frederick Davis, ‘‘The 
St. Joseph Convention; Part III, The Making of Florida’s First 
Constitution,’? by F. W. Hoskins, ‘‘The Panton, Leslie Papers: 
Letters of Edmund Doyle, Trader, 1808-14,’’ doc. 
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REcENT ARTICLES ON THE OLD NORTHWEST 


Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly — April: ‘‘Immi- 
grant Institutions in Cleveland,’’ by Wellington G. Fordyce, ‘‘The 
Father of the McGuffeys,’’ by Alice MeGuffey Morrill Ruggles, 
‘*Finnish Newspapers in Ohio,’’ by John I. Kolehmainen, ‘‘Guil- 
lotin Thinks of America,’ by John F. McDermott, ‘‘A Study of 
Notable Ohioans,’’ by Harry R. Stevens, and ‘‘General William 
Hull and His Crities,’’ by M. M. Quaife. 


American Federationist — February: ‘‘The North Star Codperative,’’ 
by John I. Kohelmainen. 


Indiana Magazine of History — March: ‘‘William Clarke, First Chief 
Justice of Indiana Territory,’’ by Clarence E. Carter, ‘‘A Stum- 
bling Block in Midwestern Genealogy,’’ by Gilbert H. Doane, ‘‘The 
Shakers in Knox County,’’ by Oliver W. Robinson, ‘‘Indiana Re- 
publicans and the Reélection of President Lincoln,’’ by Winfred 
A. Harbison, ‘‘ Prock’s Letters to the Vincennes Western Sun,’’ doc., 
and ‘‘I Mark Time, 1903-1908,’’ by William O. Lynch. 


Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society — March: ‘‘Hell and 
High Water — The Flood of 1937 in Southern Illinois,’’ by Richard 
L. Beyer, ‘‘The French and British at Play in the Old Northwest, 
1760-96,’’ by Nelson V. Russell, ‘‘Illinois State University, 1852- 
68,’’ by Harry Evjen, and ‘‘Illinois in 1937,’’ by Mildred Eversole. 


Wisconsin Magazine of History — March: ‘‘The Growth of Milwaukee 
as Recorded by Contemporaries,’’ by Bayrd Still, ‘‘ Historie Spots in 
Wisconsin: Brothertown,’’ by W. A. Titus, ‘‘Some Recollections of 
Tomas Pederson,’’ ‘‘Diary of George W. Stoner — 1862,’’ doc., and 
**State Boundaries in the Old Northwest,’’ by Joseph Schafer. 


REcENT ARTICLES ON THE SOUTH AND SOUTHWEST 


Filson Club History Quarterly — April: ‘‘Three Generations of Ken- 
tucky Lincolns,’’ by Louis A. Warren, ‘‘ Elizabethtown, Kentucky, 
1779-1879,’’ by R. Gerald McMurtry, and ‘‘ Daybreak and Dawn of 
Tennessee-Kentucky History,’’ by Samuel M. Wilson. 


Register of the Kentucky State Historical Society — April: ‘‘The Let- 
ters of Hubbard Taylor to President James Madison,’’ doc. ed. by 
James A. Padgett. 


Susquehanna University Studies — January: ‘‘The Role of Kentucky 
in 1867,’’ by William A. Russ Jr. 
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Journal of Southern History — February: ‘‘ Democracy and the South- 


ern Frontier,’’ by Thomas P. Abernethy, ‘‘Tom Watson and the 
Negro in Agrarian Polities,’’ by C. Vann Woodward, ‘‘The General 
Effects of Slavery upon Southern Economic Progress,’’ by Robert 
R. Russel, ‘‘Milfort’s Plan for a Franco-Creek Alliance and the 
Retrocession of Louisiana,’’ doc., ed. by E. Wilson Lyon, and ‘‘Pres- 
ident Hayes’ Selection of David M. Key for Postmaster General,’’ by 
Albert V. House Jr. 


May: ‘‘John Taylor and Southern Agriculture,’’ by Avery Crav- 
en, ‘‘New Light on the Roanoke Colony,’’ by Haywood J. Pearce 
Jr., ‘‘Banking and the Credit System in Georgia, 1810-60,’’ by 
Thomas P. Govan, ‘‘The Clement Attachment: An Episode of Re- 
construction Industrial History,’’ by Harriet L. Herring, ‘‘The 
Fate of the Exiled Acadians in South Carolina,’’ by Marguerite B. 
Hamer, and ‘‘Notes on Southern Personalities,’’ doc. ed. by P. L. 
Rainwater. 


Louisiana Historical Quarterly — January: ‘‘The History of the City 


of Carrolton,’’ by Wilton P. Ledet, ‘‘Paul Tulane,’’ by John S. 
Kendall, ‘‘The New Orleans German Colony in the Civil War,’’ by 
Robert T. Clark Jr., ‘‘A History of the City of Lafayette,’’ by Kath- 
ryn C. Briede, ‘‘The New Orleans Mafia Incident,’’ by John E. 
Coxe, ‘‘The West Florida Revolution of 1810, as told in the Letters 
of John Rhea, et al., ’’ doc. ed. by James A. Padgett, ‘‘The Consti- 
tution of the West Florida Republic,’’ doc. ed. by id., and ‘‘ Materials 
relating to the History of the Mississippi Valley, from the Minutes 
of the Spanish Supreme Councils of State, 1787-97,’’ doc. ed. by 
Abraham P. Nasatir and Ernest R. Liljegren. 


April: ‘‘House in Creole St. Louis, 1764-1821: An Example of 
Cultural Change,’’ by Marshall Smelser, ‘‘ Mississippi River Ice at 
New Orleans,’’ by John C. L. Andreassen, ‘‘Napoleon’s Cession of 
Louisiana: A Suggestion,’’ by Richard R. Stenberg, ‘‘ A Consequence 
of the Louisiana Purchase,’’ by Lauro A. de Rojas, ‘‘The Difficulties 
of Andrew Jackson in New Orleans including His Later Dispute 
with Fulwar Skipwith, as Shown by the Documents,’’ doc. ed. by 
James A. Padgett, ‘‘Sir Walter Scott in New Orleans, 1818-32,’’ 
by Harold F. Bognar, ‘‘The First Synagogue in Louisiana,’’ by 
Leo Shpall, ‘‘James Ryder Randall in Louisiana,’’ by John E. 
Uhler, ‘‘The New Orleans General Strike of 1892,’’ by Roger W. 
Shugg. 


Southwestern Historical Quarterly — April: ‘‘Santa Anna’s Last Dic- 
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tatorship, 1853-55,’’ by Richard A. Johnson, and ‘‘The Mesquia Diary 
of the Alarcon Expedition into Texas, 1835-36,’’ by Ralph W. Steen. 


New Mexico Historical Review — April: ‘‘Our Lady of Light Academy, 
Santa Fe,’’ by Sister M. Lilliana Owens, ‘‘The Federal Indian Pol- 
icy in New Mexico, 1858-80,’’ pt. III, by Frank D. Reeve, and 
‘*Bourke on the Southwest,’’ pt. XIII, by L. B. Bloom. 


Mid-America — April: ‘‘ Donato Gasparri, New Mexico-Colorado Mission 
Founder,’’ by Edward R. Vollmar, ‘‘ William Howlett, Pioneer Mis- 
sionary and Historian,’’ and ‘‘The Founding of Missions at La Jun- 
ta de los Rios,’’ tr. by Reginald C. Reindorf. 


REcENT ARTICLES CONCERNING THE TRANS-MississiprP1 WEST 


Iibrary Quarterly — April: ‘‘The Cataloguing and Use of Western Mer- 
eantile Records,’’ by Lewis E. Atherton. 


Missouri Historical Review — April: ‘‘Spanish Louisiana and the Wesi: 
The Economic Significance of the Ste. Genevieve District,’’ by J. 
Manuel Espinosa, ‘‘The Evolution of a Frontier Society in Missouri, 
1818-28,’’ pt. I, by Hattie M. Anderson, ‘‘The Preservation and 
Dissemination of Missouri History,’’ by E. M. Violette, and ‘‘Let- 
ters of George Caleb Bingham to James S. Rollins,’’ pt. III, ed. 
by C. B. Rollins. 


Palimpsest — February: ‘‘Henry Dodge,’’ by William J. Petersen, 
‘*Guilty or Not Guilty,’’ by Ruth A. Gallaher, ‘‘Twixt Rockingham 
and Davenport,’’ by J. A. Swisher, and ‘‘A Commonplace Calen- 
dar,’’ by John E. Briggs. 

March: ‘‘On River and Highway,’’ by William J. Petersen, 
‘‘Plumbe’s Railroad to the Moon,’’ by Jack T. Johnson, ‘‘The Fort 
Madison Patriot,’’ by John E. Briggs, ‘‘ James Gardiner Edwards,’’ 
by Philip D. Jordan, and ‘‘A Commonplace Calendar,’’ by John E. 
Briggs. 

April: ‘‘Sponsor of Iowa Territory,’’ by Jack T. Johnson, ‘‘ Busi- 
ness and Industry,’’ by William J. Petersen, ‘‘Government by Ordi- 


nance,’”’ by J. A. Swisher, and ‘‘A Commonplace Calendar,’’ by 
John E. Briggs. 


Iowa Journal of History and Politics — April : ‘‘ Histories of Iowa Coun- 


ties,’’ by Luella E. Cook, and ‘‘Iowa Imprints before 1861,’’ by 
Alexander Moffit. 
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Minnesota History — March: ‘‘ History at Home,’’ by Edgar B. Wesley, 
‘*Wendelin Grimm and Alfalfa,’’ by Everett E. Edwards and Hor- 
ace H. Russell, and ‘‘Count Andreani: A Forgotten Traveler,’’ by 
G. Hubert Smith. 


South Dakota Historical Review — July: ‘‘The Mennonites in South 
Dakota,’’ by John D. Unruh, ‘‘ All the Days of My Life,’’ by Elaine 
G. Eastman, and ‘‘Mrs. Eastman’s Reports from Dakota,’’ doc. 


Nebraska History Magazine — July-September, 1937: ‘‘Judge Monroe 
W. Neihart,’’ by Stephen J. Turille, ‘‘The Value of Local Historic- 
al Museums, — Address,’’ by Addison E. Sheldon, ‘‘Ghost Towns 
in Cass County,’’ by Dr. G. H. Gilmore, ‘‘Ghost Towns in Otoe 
County,’’ by John C. Miller, ‘‘Story of the ‘Pawnee War,’’’ by J. 
E. North, ‘‘ Another Story of the Kearney Boom,’’ by Lena Briggs, 
‘‘Mary E. Smith-Hayward: A Frontier Leader of Men and Women,”’ 
by C. Raymond Woodward Jr., and ‘‘History in Wattsville,’’ by 
Hattie K. Nelson. 


Kansas Historical Quarterly — November : ‘‘The Southern Kansas Boun- 
dary Survey: From the Journal of Hugh Campbell, Astronomical 
Computer,’’ ed. by Martha B. Caldwell, ‘‘Medical Sketch of the 
Nineteenth Regiment of Kansas Cavalry Volunteers,’’ by Mahlon 
Bailey, and ‘‘ Wichita and Her Publie Libraries,’’ by Hortense B. 
C. Gibson. 


ReEcENT ARTICLES CONCERNING THE Paciric Coast AREA 


Oregon Historical Quarterly — December: ‘‘Letter of Roseman and 
Perch, July 10th, 1807,’’ doc. ed. by J. Tyrrell, ‘‘A Chapter in the 
History of the Oregon Steam Navigation Company, The Steamship 
Oregonian,’’ part III, ed. by Frank B. Gill and Dorothy Johansen, 
‘*Charles R. Train Appointed Oregon Justice, 1852,’’ by Charles 
H. Carey, ‘‘ Development of Astoria, 1811-1850,’’ by Grace P. Mor- 
ris, and ‘‘The Champoeg Meeting of March 4, 1844,’’ by J. Neilson 
Barry. 


Pacific Northwest Quarterly — January : ‘‘The Archives of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company,’’ by Robert C. Clark, ‘‘British Columbia Official 
Records: The Crown Colony Period,’’ by W. Kaye Lamb, ‘‘The 
Administration of State Archives,’’ by Charles M. Gates, ‘‘Preser- 
vation and Repair of Manuscripts in the Huntington Library,’’ by 
L. Herman Smith, ‘‘Pioneer Montana’s Journalistic Ghost Camp — 
Virginia City,’’ by R. L. Housman, and ‘‘The Log of the Caroline 
(1799),’’ ed. by H. F. MacNair. 
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Pacific Historical Review — March: ‘‘The Panama Route to the Pacific 
Coast, 1848-69,” by John H. Kemble, ‘‘The United States and 
Hawaiian Reciprocity, 1867-70,’’ by John Patterson, and ‘‘ Oregon 
Indians in the Red River School,’’ by Clifford M. Drury. 


California Historical Society Quarterly — March: ‘‘John Muir, Some 
Personal Recollections,’’ by Augustin S. MacDonald, ‘‘ California 
in 1844 as Hartnell Saw it,’’ by Lauro de Rojas, ‘‘ California in the 
Eighties, as Pictured in the Letters of Anna Seward,’’ doc., ‘‘The 
Byrnes of Berkeley, from Letters of Mary Tanner Byrne and Other 
Sources,’’ comp. by Mary T. Carleton, ‘‘Mariano Guadalupe Vallejo 
and Sonoma —A Biography and History,’’ chaps. VIII and IX, 
by George Tays, ‘‘The Diary of a Trip from Ione to Nevada in 
1859,’’ by Susan M. Hall, and ‘‘ Annals of San Francisco,’’ cont’d., 
comp. by Dorothy H. Huggins. 


REcENT ARTICLES OF GENERAL SCOPE 


Agricultural History — January: ‘‘Proposals of Government Aid to 
Agricultural Settlement during the Depression of 1873-79,’’ by 
Albert V. House Jr., ‘‘The Development of American Rural Fic- 
tion,’’ by Caroline B. Sherman, and ‘‘ Plantations with Slave Labor 
and Free,’’ by Ulrich B. Phillips. 


American Historical Review — April: ‘‘Acadian Transients in South 
Carolina,’’ by Ruth A. Iludnut and Hayes Baker-Crothers, ‘‘The 
Directory and the United States,’’ by E. Wilson Lyon, and ‘‘ Harriet 
Beecher Stowe and Social Reform in England,’’ by Frank J. Kling- 
berg. 


American Scholar — Spring: ‘‘Robert Owen: Backwater of History,’’ 
by Kenneth M. Gould, and ‘‘ Food and Society: War-Time Archives 
of the U. 8. Food Administration,’’ by Almon R. Wright. 


Arnold Foundation Studies in Public Affairs — Winter: ‘‘Two Legis- 
lative Houses or One,’’ by O. Douglas Weeks. 


Bulletin of the Business Historical Society — December: ‘‘ Auctions as 


a Threat to American Business in the Eighteen Twenties and Thir- 
ties,’’ by Lewis E. Atherton. 


Hispanic American Historical Review — November: ‘‘Confederate Mi- 
grations to Mexico,’’ by George D. Harmon. 
February: ‘‘Spanish Influence in the United States: Economic 
Aspects,’’ by Harry Bernstein. 
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University of Toronto Quarterly — January: ‘‘ American Foreign Pol- 
icy,’’ by P. E. Corbett. 


A slip of the pen in the March issue suggested that Dr. Worthington 
C. Ford had concluded his labors in the field of historical research. The 
MississrpPI VALLEY HistoricaL Review is pleased to correct this erro- 
neous impression. The friends of Dr. Ford will be glad to know that he 
has spent the last winter in Boston continuing his historical investiga- 
tions. 


With the untimely death of Douglas D. MacKay, who was killed in the 
wreck of a northwestern airliner, January 10, 1938, at the age of thirty- 
eight, the Hudson’s Bay Company has lost the able and efficient editor 
of their publication, The Beaver. A native of Canada and a graduate of 
Columbia University, MacKay wrote a history of Hudson’s Bay Company 
and inspired G. A. Cuthbertson’s Freshwater, a collection of historically 
accurate paintings of the early Great Lakes ships. 


After a year’s illness there occurred on January 19, the death of Wil- 
liam K. Boyd, professor of history at Duke University. Born at Curry- 
ville, Missouri, in 1879, he was educated at Weaver College in western 
North Carolina, Trinity College (A.B., 1897; M.A., 1898), and Columbia 
University, where he received his doctor’s degree in 1906. In addition to 
his dissertation on Ecclesiastical Edicts of the Theodosian Code he was the 
author of a History of North Carolina, 1783-1860 (1919), and the Story 
of Durham, City of the New South (1925), and editor of North Carolina 
Tracts of the Eighteenth Century (1927), and William Byrd’s Dividing 
Line Histories (1929). For many years he was also one of the editors of 
the South Atlantic Quarterly. On April 10, 1938, Duke University held 
memorial exercises for Professor Boyd. President W. P. Few presided 
and after an invocation the following tributes were offered: ‘‘ Friend 
and Colleague,’’ by William T. Laprade; ‘‘Teacher,’’ by Julian P. Boyd; 
*“Collector,’’ by Robert H. Woody, and ‘‘ Historian and Promoter of His- 
torical Studies,’’ by Robert D. W. Connor. 


Laurence M. Larson, professor of history emeritus at the University 
of Illinois, after a service of thirty-five years, died at his home in Urbana, 
on March 9, at the age of seventy. Born in Norway, he came to the United 
States when two years old, and grew up in northern Iowa. He received 
his undergraduate education at Drake University and pursued his grad- 
uate studies at the University of Wisconsin. His earliest monograph, The 
King’s Household before the Norman Conquest (1904), won high praise 
and among his other contributions to the study of Scandinavian middle 
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ages were: Canute the Great (1912), a translation of The King’s Mirror 
(1917), and a translation and edition of The Earliest Norwegian Laws 
(1935). He also contributed a number of articles and his latest book which 
was issued by the Norwegian-American Historical Association in 1937 
was entitled The Changing West and Other Historical Essays. Dr. Lar- 
son was president of the American Historical Association at the time of 
his death and had been an active member of the Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Association for a number of years. 


Dr. Kathleen Bruce, chairman of the John H. Dunning Prize Com- 
mittee of the American Historical Association, announces that the asso- 
ciation is planning to award the Dunning prize in 1938, and in alternate 
years thereafter. The last date for presenting competing essays for this 
year’s prize has been extended to September 1, 1938. Persons submitting 
essays should address them to Dr. Bruce, Chesterfield Apartments, Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 


Paul H. Buck of Harvard University was the recipient of this year’s 
Pulitzer prize in history for his volume, The Road to Reunion. The prize 
for biography was divided between Marquis James’s two volume study 
of Andrew Jackson and Odell Shephard’s biography of Bronson Alcott. 


Among historical projects which have been brought to the attention 
of the Review are the following: 

J. C. Amundson, University of Pittsburgh, is undertaking a history 
of the Chesapeake Academy, 1889-1907. 

Lewis E. Atherton, University of Missouri, has been granted a fund 
by the research council of the university to be used in gathering docu- 
ments on Missouri history for the university library and State Historical 
Society. 

Everett Dick, Union College, Lincoln, Nebraska, is completing a social 
history of the Northern Plains before the day of the homesteader. 

Alfred P. James, University of Pittsburgh, is preparing an edition of 
the ‘‘ American Writings of Brigadier General John Forbes.’’ 

James C. Malin, University of Kansas, is completing work on ‘‘John 
Brown and the Legend of 1856.’’ 


Avery O. Craven, of the University of Chicago, delivered the second 
series of Walter L. Fleming lectures in southern history at Louisiana 
State University, February 21-23, 1938. His subject was, ‘‘The Rise of 
Southern Nationalism, 1820-1860.’’ 
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Arthur P. Whitaker, of the University of Pennsylvania, delivered the 
Albert Shaw lectures during the week of April 18-23, 1938. 


Dr. Louise Biles Hill was awarded the Mrs. Simon Baruch prize of 
$1,000 for her doctoral dissertation (Vanderbilt University) on ‘‘ Joseph 
E. Brown of Georgia and the Confederacy.’’ The study will be published 
by the University of North Carolina Press. 


Joseph B. Lockey, University of California, Los Angeles, is taking a 
group of graduate students in history to Mexico City this summer to work 
in the Mexican archives under his supervision. Both the Berkeley and 
Los Angeles campuses are represented in the group. 


N. Andrew N. Cleven, University of Pittsburgh, has been elected a 
member of the Academie de la Historia de Cuba in Havana. 


Jennings B. Sanders, University of Tennessee, will be engaged in re- 
search in England during the major portion of the summer. 


Clyde L. Grose and Franklin D. Scott, of Northwestern University, 
will attend the International Congress of the Historical Sciences at 
Zurich, Switzerland, August, 1938. 


The following summer teaching appointments in American history 

have come to the attention of the Review: 

University of Alabama — Walter B. Posey, Birmingham-Southern Col- 
lege, for the first term. 

University of California, Los Angeles — Percy A. Martin, Stanford Uni- 
versity. 

Chicago University — Lloyd Lewis, Chicago Daily News. 

Columbia University — Curtis P. Nettels, University of Wisconsin, and 
Roy F. Nichols, University of Pennsylvania. 

University of Colorado — William T. Hutchinson, University of Chicago. 

Duke University — E. Merton Coulter, University of Georgia; Charles 
W. Ramsdell, University of Texas, both for the first term; R. B. 
Flanders, New York University; and Culver H. Smith, University 
of Chattanooga. 

Harvard University — Fred A. Shannon, Kansas State Agricultural and 
Mechanical College. 

State University of Iowa — Philip D. Jordan, Miami University. 

University of Minnesota — O. Fritiof Ander, Augustana College. 

University of Missouri — Robert E. Riegel, Dartmouth College. 

University of Nebraska — Edward E. Dale, University of Oklahoma. 
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Northwestern University — Charles E. Chapman, University of Cali- 
fornia, and Reginald C. McCrane, University of Cincinnati. 

Ohio State University — Oliver P. Chitwood, West Virginia University. 

University of Puerto Rico— Isaae J. Cox, Northwestern University. 

University of Texas — William C. Binkley, Vanderbilt University ; Percy 
L. Rainwater, University of Mississippi, for the first term; Louis B. 
Schmidt, first term, and V. Alton Moody, second term, both of Iowa 
State College. 

University of Washington — J. Fred Rippy, University of Chicago. 

West Virginia University — Albert T. Volwiler, Ohio University, and 
Harry Williams, University of Wisconsin, both for the second term. 

College of William and Mary — John D. Barnhart, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity. 


On May 11 there occurred at Redlands, California, the death of Mar- 
cus L. Hansen, professor of American history at the University of Illi- 
nois since 1928. Born at Neenah, Wisconsin, forty-five years ago, he re- 
ceived his undergraduate education at the State University of Iowa and 
his graduate instruction at Harvard University. Professor Hansen was 
the author of a number of books and articles, among which may be men- 
tioned the following: Old Fort Snelling, 1819-58 (1918) ; Welfare Cam- 
paigns of Iowa (1920); and German Schemes of Colonization before 
1860 (1924). He was considered a specialist in immigrant history, par- 
ticularly that of the Scandinavian groups, and, at the time of his death, 
was a member of the board of editors of the Norwegian-American His- 
torical Association. He also belonged to the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Association and the American Historical Association. 
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